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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



KEY EVALUATION QUESTIONS AND STUDY DESCRIPTION 
Evaluation Context 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress (U.S. Department of Education 2006), 

36 percent of fourth graders read below the basic level. Such literacy problems can worsen as students 
advance through school and are exposed to progressively more complex concepts and courses. While 
schools often are able to provide some literacy intervention, many lack the resources — teachers skilled in 
literacy development and appropriate learning materials — ^to help older students in elementary school 
reach grade-level standards in reading. 

The consequences of this problem are life changing. Young people entering high school in the bottom 
quartile of achievement are substantially more likely than students in the top quartile to drop out of 
school, setting in motion a host of negative social and economic outcomes for students and their 
families. 

For their part, the nation’s 16,000 school districts are spending hundreds of millions of dollars on 
educational products and services developed by textbook publishers, commercial providers, and 
nonprofit organizations. Yet we know Uttie about the effectiveness of these interventions. Which ones 
work best? For whom do they work best? Do these programs have the potential to close the reading 
gap? 

To help answer these questions, we initiated an evaluation of either parts or all of four widely used 
programs for elementary school students with reading problems. The programs are Corrective Reading, 
Failure Free Reading, Spell Read P.A.T., and Wilson Reading, all of which would be more intensive and 
skillfully delivered than the programs typically provided in public schools. ^ The programs incorporate 
explicit and systematic instruction in the basic reading skills in which struggling readers are frequendy 
deficient. Many struggling readers in late elementary school continue to have word-level reading 
problems affecting the accuracy and fluency with which they read text. For some of these students 
(those with broad verbal abilities in the average range), these word-level reading difficulties are the 
primary bottieneck that prevents them from being able to understand and learn from text. Many other 
struggling readers have not only word-level reading difficulties but also limitations in vocabulary and 
comprehension processes that direcdy impact their ability to read grade-level text with understanding. In 
the original design of this study. Corrective Reading and Wilson Reading were to focus primarily on 
improving students’ word-level reading skills, while Spell Read P.A.T. and Failure Free Reading were to 
focus on building reading comprehension and vocabulary in addition to word-level skills. This design 
addressed the question of whether it would be more effective to focus the limited amount of time 
available for remedial instmction on improving word-level reading skills as much as possible, or whether 
it would be more effective to spread instructional time between word-level skills and vocabulary and 
comprehension processes. Recent reports from small-scale research and clinical studies provide some 
evidence that the reading skills of students with severe reading difficulties in late elementary school can 



' These four interventions were selected from more than a dozen potential programs by members of the Scientific 
Advisory Board of the Haan Foundation for Children. See Appendix} for a list of the Scientific Advisory Board 
members. 
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be substantially improved by providing, for a sustained period of time, the kinds of skillful, systematic, 
and explicit instruction offered by the programs in this study (Torgesen 2005). 



Evaluation Purpose and Design 

Conducted just outside Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AIU), the 
evaluation has explored the extent to which the four reading programs can affect both the word-level 
reading skiUs (phonemic decoding, fluency, accuracy) and reading comprehension of students in grades 
three and five who were identified as struggling readers by their teachers and by low test scores. 
Ultimately, it provides educators with rigorous evidence of what could happen in terms of reading 
improvement if intensive, smaU-group reading programs like the ones in this study were introduced in 
many schools. 

This study is a large-scale, longitudinal evaluation comprising two main elements. The first element of 
the evaluation is an impact study designed to address the following questions: 



• What is the impact of being in any of the four remedial reading interventions, considered as 
a group, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? What is the impact of being in 
one of the remedial reading programs that focuses primarily on developing word-level skills, 
considered as a group, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? What is the 
impact of being in each of the four particular remedial reading interventions, considered 
individually, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? 

• Do the impacts of the interventions vary across students with different baseline 
characteristics? 

• To what extent can the instruction provided in this study close the reading gap and bring 
struggling readers within the normal range, relative to the instruction provided by their 
schools? 



To answer these questions, we based the impact study on a scientifically rigorous design — an 
experimental design that uses random assignment at two levels: (1) 50 schools from 27 school districts 
were randomly assigned to one of the four interventions; and (2) within each school, eligible children in 
grades three and five were randomly assigned to a treatment group or to a control group. Students 
assigned to the intervention group (treatment group) were placed by the program providers and local 
coordinators into instructional groups of three students. Students in the control groups received the 
same instruction in reading that they would have ordinarily received. Children were defined as eligible if 
they were identified by their teachers as struggling readers and if they scored at or below the 30th 
percentile on a word-level reading test and at or above the 5th percentile on a vocabulary test. From an 
original pool of 1,576 third- and fifth-grade students identified as struggling readers, 1,502 were 
screened, and 1,042 met the test-score criteria. Of these eligible students, 779 were given permission by 
their parents to participate in the evaluation. 

The second element of the evaluation is an implementation study that has two components: (1) an 
exploration of the similarities and differences in reading instruction offered in the four interventions; and 
(2) a description of the regular instruction that students in the control group received in the absence of 
the interventions, and of the regular instruction received by the treatment group beyond the 
interventions. 
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We have collected test data and other information on students, parents, teachers, classrooms, and 
schools several times over a two-year period. Key data collection points include the period just before 
the interventions began, when baseline information was collected, and the periods immediately after and 
one year after the interventions ended, when follow-up data were collected. 



The Interventions 

We did not design new instructional programs for this evaluation. Rather, we employed either parts or 
all of four existing and widely used remedial reading instructional programs: Corrective Reading, Failure 
Free Reading, SpeU Read P.A.T., and Wilson Reading. 

As the evaluation was originally conceived, the four interventions would faU into two instructional 
classifications with two interventions in each. The interventions in one classification would focus only 
on word-level skills, and the interventions in the other classification would focus equally on word-level 
skills and reading comprehension/vocabulary. Developing word-level skiUs helps children overcome 
two of the three problems that struggling readers in late elementary school generally face, namely, 
accuracy and fluency. Struggling readers rely heavily on guessing based on the context of the passage, 
and they encounter more words that they cannot read “by sight” than do average readers. The 
interventions designed to focus on both word-level skills and reading comprehension will direcdy 
address the third type of reading problem faced by struggling readers, comprehending the text. 

Corrective Reading and Wilson Reading were modified to fit within the first of these classifications. The 
decision to modify these two intact programs was justified both because it created two treatment classes 
that were aligned with the different types of reading deficits observed in struggling readers, and because 
it gave us sufficient statistical power to contrast the relative effectiveness of the two classes. Because 
Corrective Reading and Wilson Reading were modified, results from this study do not provide complete 
evaluations of these interventions; instead, the results suggest how interventions using primarily the 
word-level components of these programs will affect reading achievement. 

With Corrective Reading and Wilson Reading focusing on word-level skills, it was expected that SpeU 
Read P.A.T. and Failure Free Reading would focus on both word-level skiUs and reading 
comprehension/vocabulary. However, in a time-by-activity analysis of the instmction that was actually 
deUvered (Torgesen et al. 2006), it was determined that three of the programs — SpeU Read P.A.T., 
Corrective Reading, and Wilson Reading — focused primarily on the development of word-level skiUs, 
and one — Failure Free Reading — provided instruction in both word-level skUls and the development of 
comprehension skills and vocabulary. Although reclassifying SpeU Read P.A.T. for our analyses does not 
invaUdate the conclusions of this study, the impacts of that intervention and the other interventions that 
focused primarily on word-level skiUs in this study could be different if they were implemented 
differendy in another context, with, for example, more emphasis on the development of comprehension 
skills. 



• Spell Read Phonological Auditory Training (P.A. T.) provides systematic and expUcit 
fluency-oriented instruction in phonemic awareness and phonics, along with every-day 
experiences in reading and writing for meaning. The phonemic activities include a wide 
variety of tasks focused on specific skiU mastery and include, for example, building syUables 
from single sounds, blending consonant and vowel sounds, and analy 2 ing or breaking 
syUables into their individual sounds. Each lesson also includes reading and writing activities 
intended to help students apply their phonicaUy based reading skills to authentic reading and 
writing tasks. The SpeU Read intervention had originaUy been classified as one of the two 
“word-level plus comprehension” interventions, but after the time-by-activity analysis, we 
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determined that it was more appropriately classified as a “word-level” intervention. Because 
the word-level instructional content in Spell Read is more structured than the instruction 
designed to build reading comprehension, the relatively short instructional sessions in this 
study led to a different balance of word-level and comprehension instruction than was 
anticipated. That is, to accomplish the highly specified word-level instruction contained in 
the program, the teachers reduced the amount of time they spent on the comprehension 
components. In clinical settings. Spell Read is typically provided in 70-minute sessions, 
whereas the sessions in this study averaged closer to 55 minutes in length. 

• Corrective Reading xxses scripted lessons that are designed to improve the efficiency of 
instruction and to maximize opportunities for students to respond and receive feedback. The 
lessons involve explicit and systematic instructional sequences, including a series of quick 
tasks that are intended to focus students’ attention on critical elements for successful word 
identification (phonics and phonemic analysis), as well as exercises intended to build rate and 
fluency through oral reading of stories that have been constructed to counter word-guessing 
habits. Although the Corrective Reading program does have instructional procedures that 
focus on comprehension, this intervention was originally designated as a “word-level 
intervention,” and the developer was asked not to include these elements in this study. 

• Wilson Reading \x5C5 direct, multi-sensory, structured teaching based on the Orton- 
GilUngham methodology. The program is based on 10 principles of instruction, some of 
which involve teaching fluent identification of letter sounds; presenting the structure of 
language in a systematic, cumulative manner; presenting concepts in the context of 
controlled as well as noncontrolled text; and teaching and reinforcing concepts with visual- 
auditory-kinesthetic-tactile methods. Similar to Corrective Reading, the Wilson Program has 
instmctional procedures that focus on comprehension and vocabulary, but since Wilson 
Reading was originally designated as a “word-level” intervention, the developer was asked 
not to include these in this study. 

• Failure Free Reading wsa a combination of computer-based lessons, workbook exercises, 
and teacher-led instruction to teach sight vocabulary, fluency, and comprehension. The 
program is designed to have students spend approximately one-third of each instructional 
session working within each of these formats, so that they are not taught simultaneously as a 
group. Unlike the other three interventions in this study. Failure Free does not emphasize 
phonemic decoding strategies. Rather, the intervention depends upon building the student’s 
vocabulary of “sight words” through a program involving multiple exposures and text that is 
engineered to support learning of new words. Students read material that is designed to be of 
interest to their age level while also challenging their current independent and instructional 
reading level. Lessons are based on story text that is controlled for syntax and semantic 
content. 



Measures of Reading Ability 

Seven measures of reading skill were administered several times for the evaluation to assess student 
progress in learning to read. These measures assessed phonemic decoding, word reading accuracy, text 
reading fluency, and reading comprehension. 



Phonemic Decoding 

• Word Attack (WA) subtest from the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test-Revised (WRMT-R) 
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Phonemic Decoding Efficiency (PDE) subtest from the Test of Word Reading Efficiency 
(TOWRE) 






Word Reading Accuracy and Fluency 

• Word Identification (WI) subtest from the WRMT-R 

• Sight Word Efficiency (SWE) subtest from the TOWRE 

• Oral Reading Fluency subtest from Edformation, Inc. This report refers to the reading 
passages as “AIMSweb” passages, which is the term used broadly in the reading practice 
community. 

Reading Comprehension 

• Passage Comprehension (PC) subtest from the WRMT-R 

• Passage Comprehension from the Group Reading Assessment and Diagnostic Evaluation 
(GRADE) 



For aU tests except the AIMSweb passages, the analysis uses grade-normaU 2 ed standard scores, which 
indicate where a student falls within the overall distribution of reading ability among students in the same 
grade. Scores above 100 indicate above-average performance; scores below 100 indicate below-average 
performance. In the population of students across the country at all levels of reading ability, standard 
scores are constructed to have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15, implying that 
approximately 70 percent of all students’ scores will fall between 85 and 115, and that approximately 95 
percent of aU students’ scores wiU faU between 70 and 130. For the AIMSweb passages, the score used 
in this analysis is the median correct words per minute from three grade-level passages. (See the note on 
Table 1 for more information about the means and standard deviations for scores on the AIMSweb test.) 

In addition to administering these seven reading tests for the evaluation, we coUected reading and 
mathematics scores from the tests administered by the AIU schools as part of the Pennsylvania System 
of School Assessment (PSSA). Designed by advisory committees of Pennsylvania educators, the PSSA 
reading tests measure students’ skills in comprehending text, whUe the PSSA mathematics tests measure 
skiUs ranging from recaUing specific facts to solving problems. Scaled scores for the PSSA tests are 
derived using item response theory (Rasch) models. Students in the evaluation sample took these 
standards-based PSSA tests from late March to early April of the 2003-04 school year, the year during 
which the interventions took place. For the seven tests that we administered, the scores that we analyze 
in this report are from the tests that the students took one year later — near the end of the 2004-05 
school year, one year after the interventions ended. Our results from analyzing the scores on these tests 
from one year earUer — the end of the intervention year — are presented in Torgesen et al. (2006). 



Implementing the Interventions 

The interventions provided instruction to students in the treatment group from November 2003 through 
May 2004. During this time students received, on average, about 90 hours of instruction, which was 
deUvered five days a week to groups of three students in sessions that were approximately 55 minutes 
long. A small amount of the instruction was delivered in groups of two, or one-on-one, because of 
absences and make-up sessions. For third graders, the interventions’ smaU-group instruction substituted 
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for the large-group instruction provided in their classrooms, with a negligible effect on the total amount 
of reading instruction received. For fifth graders, the interventions increased both the amount of smail- 
group reading instruction and the total amount of reading instruction during the intervention year. 

Teachers were recruited from participating schools on the basis of experience and characteristics and 
skiUs relevant to teaching struggling readers. They received, on average, nearly 70 hours of training and 
professional development support during the intervention year. 

According to an examination of videotaped teaching sessions by the research team, the training and 
supervision produced instruction that was judged to be faithful to each intervention model. The 
program providers themselves also rated the teachers as generally above average in both their teaching 
skill and fidelity to program requirements, relative to other teachers with the same level of training and 
experience. 



Characteristics of Students in the Evaluation 

The characteristics of the students in the evaluation sample are shown in Table 1 (see the end of this 
summary for ail tables). About 45 percent of the students qualified for free or reduced-price lunches. In 
addition, about 28 percent were African American, and 72 percent were white. Fewer than two percent 
were Hispanic. Roughly 32 percent of the students had a learning disability or other disability. 

On average, the students in our evaluation sample scored about one-half to one standard deviation 
below national norms (mean 100 and standard deviation 15) on measures used to assess their ability to 
decode words. For example, on the Word Attack subtest of the WRMT-R, the average standard score 
was 93. This translates into a percentile ranking of 32. On the TOWRE test for phonemic decoding 
efficiency (PDF), the average standard score was 83, at approximately the 13th percentile. On the 
measure of word reading accuracy (Word Identification subtest of the WRMT-R), the average score 
placed these students at the 23rd percentile. For word reading fluency, the average score placed them at 
the 16th percentile (TOWRE SWE), and third- and fifth-grade students, respectively, read 41 and 77 
words per minute on the oral reading fluency passages (AIMSweb). In terms of reading comprehension, 
the average score for the WRMT-R test of passage comprehension placed students at the 30th percentile, 
and for the GRADE they scored, on average, at the 23rd percentile. 

This sample, as a whole, was substantially less impaired in basic reading skills than most other samples 
assessed in previous research with older reading disabled students (Torgesen 2005). These earlier studies 
typically examined samples in which the average students’ phonemic decoding and word reading 
accuracy skills were below the tenth percentile and, in some studies, at only about the first or second 
percentile. Students in such samples are much more impaired and more homogeneous in their reading 
abilities than the students in this evaluation and in the population of all struggling readers in the United 
States. Thus, it is not known whether the findings from these previous studies pertain to broader groups 
of struggling readers in which the average student’s reading abilities fall between, say, the 20th and 30th 
percentiles. This evaluation can help to address this issue. It obtained a broad sample of struggling 
readers, and evaluated the kinds of intensive reading interventions that have been widely marketed by 
providers and widely sought by school districts to improve such students’ reading skills. 



KEY FINDINGS 

This evaluation assesses the impacts of the four interventions on the treatment groups in comparison 
with the control groups. In the first report from the evaluation (Torgesen et al. 2006), we presented 
impacts on reading test scores at the end of the intervention year, when the students in the evaluation 
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were third and fifth graders. In this second (and last) report from the evaluation, we present estimates of 
impacts on scores from the same tests as of the end of the following year, when most of the students 
were fourth and sixth graders. We also present estimates of impacts on PSSA scores. However, the 
scores that we were able to obtain were from the tests taken the previous year, that is, during the 
intervention year when the students were third and fifth graders. In other words, this report presents 
impacts at two points in time: late March to early April of the intervention year (for PSSA scores) and 
the end of the following school year (for the tests that we administered). Because most of the third and 
fifth graders in the first year are, respectively, fourth and sixth graders in the following year, we refer to 
and analyze student outcomes according to their “grade cohorts,” which refer to the students’ grade level 
when they entered the evaluation. Specifically, we present estimates for the “third-grade cohort” and the 
“fifth-grade cohort.” 

We provide detailed estimates of impacts, including the impact of being randomly assigned to receive 
any of the interventions, being randomly assigned to receive a word-level intervention, and being 
randomly assigned to receive each of the individual interventions. For purposes of this summary, we 
focus on the impact of being randomly assigned to receive any intervention compared to receiving the 
instruction that would normally be provided. These findings are the most robust because of the larger 
sample sizes. An impact of the four interventions combined is not the impact of implementing the four 
interventions simultaneously. Rather, it can be interpreted as the impact of providing a struggling reader 
in third or fifth grade with the opportunity to receive a substantial amount of instruction in small groups 
with reasonably well-trained teachers, although as noted elsewhere, the content and instructional focus 
across the four interventions varied considerably. Such an impact is of greatest relevance to federal and 
state policymakers who can support broad programmatic approaches to instruction but cannot generally 
endorse specific products. In contrast, school district and school administrators must select specific 
products. For that purpose, the impact of being randomly assigned to an individual intervention — as 
modified or partially implemented for this study — is most relevant. 

In addition to the impacts for the entire third- and fifth-grade cohorts, the full report also estimates 
impacts for various subgroups. The subgroups include students with weak and strong initial word attack 
skills, students with low or high beginning vocabulary scores, and students who either qualified or did 
not qualify for free or reduced-price school lunches. 

The impact of each of the four interventions is the difference between average treatment and control 
group outcomes. Because students were randomly assigned to the two groups, we would expect the 
groups to be statistically equivalent; thus, with a high probability, any differences in outcomes can be 
attributed to the interventions. Also because of random assignment, the outcomes themselves can be 
defined either as test scores at follow up, or as the change in test scores between baseline and follow-up 
(the “gain”). In the tables of impacts for tests that we administered (see Table 2, for example), we show 
three types of numbers. The baseline score shows the average standard score for students at the 
beginning of the intervention year. The control gain indicates the improvement that students would 
have made in the absence of the interventions. Finally, the impact shows the value added by the 
interventions. In other words, the impact is the amount that the interventions increased students’ test 
scores relative to the control group. The gain in the intervention group students’ average test scores 
between the baseline and the follow-up can be calculated by adding the control group gain and the 
impact. Given the timing of the seven tests that we administered, our impact estimates based on those 
tests compare the effects of one year with the interventions followed by one year without for the 
intervention group students to the effects of two years without the interventions for the control group 
students. In contrast, the impact estimates based on PSSA test scores show the effects of, roughly, the 
first two-thirds to three-quarters of the interventions. 
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In practice, impacts were estimated using hierarchical linear models, with separate models for the third- 
and fifth-grade cohorts. The models include a student-level model and a school-level model. In the 
student-level model, we include an indicator for treatment status and the baseline test score. The 
baseline test score was included to increase the precision with which we measured the impact, that is, to 
reduce the standard error of the estimated impact. The school-level model includes indicators that show 
the intervention to which each school was randomly assigned and indicators for the blocking strata used 
in the random assignment of schools to interventions. 

Our key findings are as follows: 



• The interventions improved some reading skills. For students in the third-grade 
cohort, the four interventions combined had impacts on phonemic decoding, word 
reading accuracy and fluency, and reading comprehension, although impacts were not 
detected for aU measures of accuracy and fluency or comprehension (see Table 2). For 
students in the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined improved phonemic 
decoding on one measure, but led to a small reduction in oral reading fluency. The three 
word-level interventions combined had similar impacts to those for aU four interventions 
combined, although they did not have an impact on either measure of comprehension 
for students in the third-grade cohort, and they did have impacts on both measures of 
phonemic decoding for students in the fifth-grade cohort. For students in the third- 
grade cohort. Failure Free Reading (the only word level plus comprehension program) 
had impacts on one measure of phonemic decoding, two of the three measures of word 
reading accuracy and fluency, and one measure of comprehension. However, this 
intervention did not have any impacts for students in the fifth-grade cohort. 

• The interventions did not improve PSSA scores. For students in the third-grade 
cohort, we did not detect significant impacts of the four interventions combined on 
reading and mathematics test scores from the Pennsylvania System of School 
Assessment (see Table 3). For students in the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions 
combined lowered the reading and mathematics scores. 

• Younger students beneGted more. The interventions generally helped students in the 
third-grade cohort more than students in the fifth-grade cohort (see Tables 2 and 3). 
However, the interventions did not consistendy benefit any one subgroup more than 
another. 

• The interventions narrowed some reading gaps. The four interventions combined 
generally narrowed the reading gap for students in the intervention groups compared 
with students in the control group for the third-grade cohort. The reading gap describes 
the extent to which the average student in one of the evaluation groups (intervention or 
control) is lagging behind the average student in the population (see Figures 1-12 and 
Table 4). The reduction in the reading gap attributable to the interventions is measured 
by the interventions’ impact relative to the gap for the control group, the latter showing 
how well students would have performed if they had not been in one of the 
interventions. Being in one of the interventions reduced the reading gap in Word Attack 
skills by about two-thirds for students in the third-grade cohort. On other word-level 
tests and a measure of reading comprehension, the interventions reduced the gap for 
students in the third-grade cohort by about one-sixth to one-third. For students in the 
fifth-grade cohort, the interventions reduced the gap in Word Attack skills by one-half. 
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The key findings presented in this report for the seven tests administered for this study one year after the 
interventions ended are similar to the findings from the end of the intervention year. In our earlier report 
(Torgesen et al. 2006) we found that the four interventions combined and the three word-level 
interventions had impacts for students in the third-grade cohort on phonemic decoding, word reading 
accuracy and fluency, and reading comprehension. We found fewer significant impacts for students in 
the fifth-grade cohort than for students in third-grade cohort. Also, for the four interventions 
combined, the reading gaps for students in the intervention group were generally smaller than the gaps 
for students in the control group. 
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Table 1 



Baseline Characteristics of the Analysis Sample 
3rd Grade and 5th Grade 







Grade Level 




Baseline Means 


Combined 


3rd 


5th 



Student Characteristics 
















Age 


9.7 


8.7 




10.7 




Male (%) 


54 


52 




56 




Hispanic (%) 


2 




2 






1 




Race— White (%) 


72 


70 




74 




Race-African American (%) 


28 


30 




26 




Race— Other (%) 


a 




a 






a 




Family income less than $30,000 (%) 


49 


48 




49 




Family income between $30,000 and $60,000 (%) 


35 


34 




36 




Family income over $60,000 (%) 


16 


18 




15 




Eligible for Free or Reduced Price Lunch (%) 


45 


45 




46 




Has any learning or other disability (%) 


32 


34 




30 




Mother has bachelor's degree or higher (%) 


13 


13 




13 






Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




Reading Tests 


Score 


Percentile 


Score 


Percentile 


Score 


Percentile 


Screening Tests 
















TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84.3 


15 


84.4 


15 


84.1 




15 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


83.0 


13 


85.6 


17 


80.6 




10 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised 


94.7 


36 


94.4 


35 


95.0 




37 


Baseline Tests 
















WRM Word Identification 


88.7 


23 


88.7 


22 


88.7 




23 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


83.2 


13 


85.5 


17 


81.0 




10 


WRM Word Attack 


92.8 


32 


92.4 


31 


93.2 




33 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


85.3 


16 


86.6 


19 


84.2 




15 


AIMSweb (Raw score) 


NA 


NA 


40.9 


NA 


77.0 




NA 


WRM Passage Comprehension 


92.1 


30 


91.6 


29 


92.6 




31 


GRADE 


88.8 


23 


86.1 


18 


91.2 




28 


Woodcock Johnson Spelling 


89.8 


25 


88.5 


22 


90.9 




27 


Woodcock Johnson Calculation 


94.8 


36 


95.4 


38 


94.2 




35 


Sample Size 


729 


329 




400 





Note: Weights were used to account for differential randomization probabilities and nonresponse. 

Note: All standard scores have mean 100 and standard deviation 15. The mean raw scores for AIMSweb tests, administered to students across the 
country in the fall in the school years 2000-2001, 2001-2002, and 2002-2003, were 75 and 1 12 for third and fifth graders, respectively. The respective 
standard deviations were 39 and 47. 

Note: The percentile score shown for each test is the percentile corresponding with the mean standard score, 
a Values suppressed to protect student confidentiality. 
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Table 2 



Impacts on Reading Test Scores for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


c 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


92.4 


-0.3 


5.3 * 




0.3 


5.5 * 




-2.2 


4.9 * 


-0.3 


5.4 * 


0.5 


5.8 * 


0.7 


5.2 * 


TOWRE PDE 


85.5 


1.1 


4.0 * 




1.0 


4.9 * 




1.3 


1.3 


3.4 


4.9 * 


1.8 


4.1 * 


-2.3 


5.5 * 


Word Identification 


88.7 


-0.1 


2.3 * 




0.0 


2.5 * 




-0.4 


1.8 


1.8 


0.7 


-2.2 


4.1 * 


0.6 


2.6 * 


TOWRE SWE 


86.6 


3.5 


1.7 * 




3.7 


1.6 * 




2.7 


2.0 * 


4.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.6 * 


4.3 


1.4 


AIMSweb 


40.9 


33.7 


5.3 




33.4 


4.5 




34.4 


7.9 * 


30.1 


6.0 * 


31.9 


3.6 


38.3 


3.9 


Passage Comprehension 


91.6 


-0.3 


2.1 * 




0.3 


1.3 




-2.1 


4.4 * 


1.2 


0.1 


-2.5 


3.5 


2.3 


0.3 


GRADE 


86.1 


-7.5 


1.0 




-6.9 


0.4 




-9.3 


2.8 


-10.0 


2.1 


-10.4 


0.1 


-0.1 


-1.1 


Sample Size 


329 




329 






240 






89 




91 




70 




79 






All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 




Control 


BCD 




Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


c 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


93.2 


1.5 


2.7 * 


# 


1.8 


3.8 * 




0.4 


-0.8 # 


0.0 


3.5 


2.3 


7.8 * 


3.1 


0.2 # 


TOWRE PDE 


81.0 


5.3 


1.7 




5.2 


2.4 * 




5.4 


-0.3 


4.9 


3.2 


4.2 


2.6 


6.6 


1.4 


Word Identification 


88.7 


3.0 


-0.6 


# 


3.4 


-0.6 


# 


1.7 


-0.6 # 


1.5 


0.1 


4.3 


0.0 # 


4.3 


-1.9 # 


TOWRE SWE 


84.2 


3.0 


1.4 




3.1 


1.4 




3.0 


1.5 


1.5 


3.4 * 


2.7 


1.1 


5.0 


-0.4 


AIMSweb 


77.0 


30.9 


-3.9 * 


# 


30.7 


-3.9 * 


# 


31.6 


-4.1 # 


26.5 


-3.3 # 


29.7 


-3.0 


35.9 


-5.3 


Passage Comprehension 


92.6 


-0.4 


-1.1 


# 


-0.8 


-0.7 




0.8 


-2.5 # 


-2.8 


-0.9 


-1.6 


0.9 


1.9 


-2.1 


GRADE 


91.2 


-3.5 


0.7 




-4.7 


1.2 




0.2 


-0.9 


-4.8 


-1.1 


-8.9 


4.7 


-0.4 


0.0 


Sample Size 


400 




400 






272 






128 




100 




88 




84 



Note: The Failure Free, Spell Read, Wilson Reading, and Corrective Reading interventions are labeled A, B, C, and D, respectively. These labels are arbitrary and not related to performance. 
ABCD is the label for the four interventions combined and BCD is the label for the three word-level intervention combined. 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 

Note: According to the first row of estimates, students in the third-grade cohort achieved an average standardized Word Attack score of 92.4 at “baseline,” that is, shortly after the beginning of 
third grade — the intervention year. For the Failure Free Reading intervention, the average standardized Word Attack score one year after the intervention year fell by 2.2 points from the baseline 
score for the students in the control group (the “control gain”). Also one year after the intervention year, the average score for the students in the treatment group for the Failure Free Reading 
intervention was 4.9 points higher than for the students in the control group (the “impact”), a difference that is statistically significant, as indicated by the asterisk. According to the columns for 
“All Interventions,” the average score for the control group was 0.3 points lower than the baseline score, and the average score for the treatment group was 5.3 points higher than the average for 
the control group, a statistically significant difference. 

* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the 3rd grade cohort impact at the 0.05 level. 
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Table 3 



Impacts on PSSA Reading and Math Scores for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-15.6 


-3.8 


-51.1 * 


-39.9 


52.5 


-23.8 


PSSA Math 


20.2 


14.2 


38.4 


-15.5 


56.6 * 


1.4 


Sample Size 


329 


240 


89 


92 


71 


77 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-27.3 * 


-25.3 


-33.4 * 


-30.0 


-23.8 


-22.1 


PSSA Math 


-28.8 * # 


-34.0 * # 


-13.4 


-20.1 


-56.4 * # 


-25.4 * 


Sample Size 


408 


280 


128 


102 


92 


86 



Note: The Failure Free, Spell Read, Wilson Reading, and Corrective Reading interventions are labeled A, B, C, and D, respectively. These 
labels are arbitrary and not related to performance. ABCD is the label for the four interventions combined and BCD is the label for the three 
word-level intervention combined. 



Note: According to the first row of estimates, students in the third-grade cohort assigned to the Failure Free Reading intervention achieved a 
standardized score on the PSSA Reading test that was 51.1 points lower than the average score achieved by the students in the control group, a 
statistically significant difference, as indicated by the asterisk. The average standardized score for students participating in any intervention was 
15.6 points lower than the average score for students assigned to a control group, a difference that is not statistically significant. 

* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different form the 3rd grade impact at the 0.05 level. 
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Table 4 



Relative Gap Reduction (RGR): All Interventions Combined 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Average at 
Baseline 


Gap at 

baseline (Std. 
Units) 


Average at follow-up 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Gap at follow-up (Std. 
Units) 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Impact 


RGR 


Word Attack 


92.4 


0.50 


97.4 


92.1 


0.17 


0.53 


5.3 * 


0.68 


TOWRE PDE 


85.5 


0.97 


90.5 


86.6 


0.63 


0.90 


4.0 * 


0.29 


Word Identification 


88.7 


0.76 


90.9 


88.6 


0.61 


0.76 


2.3 * 


0.20 


TOWRE SWE 


86.6 


0.90 


91.7 


90.0 


0.55 


0.67 


1.7 * 


0.17 


AIMSweb 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passage Comprehension 


91.6 


0.56 


93.4 


91.3 


0.44 


0.58 


2.1 * 


0.24 


GRADE 


86.1 


0.93 


79.6 


78.6 


1.36 


1.42 


1.0 


0.05 



Grade 5 Cohort 


Average at 
Baseline 


Gap at 

baseline (Std. 
Units) 


Average at follow-up 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Gap at follow-up (Std. 
Units) 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Impact 


RGR 


Word Attack 


93.2 


0.45 


97.3 


94.7 


0.18 


0.36 


2.7 * 


0.50 


TOWRE PDE 


81.0 


1.27 


88.0 


86.3 


0.80 


0.91 


1.7 


0.13 


Word Identification 


88.7 


0.75 


91.1 


91.7 


0.60 


0.56 


-0.6 


-0.07 


TOWRE SWE 


84.2 


1.05 


88.6 


87.2 


0.76 


0.85 


1.4 


0.11 


AIMSweb 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passage Comprehension 


92.6 


0.49 


91.0 


92.2 


0.60 


0.52 


-1.1 


-0.15 


GRADE 


91.2 


0.59 


88.4 


87.7 


0.77 


0.82 


0.7 


0.06 



Note: RGR is defined as RGR=(Impact/100-Average for Control Group at follow-up). 

Note: Gap is defined as (100-Average Score)/15, where 100 is the population average and 15 is the population standard deviation. 
Note: Values for AIMSweb are not available because normed standard scores are unavailable. 



Note: According to the first row of estimates, students in the third-grade cohort achieved an average standardized score of 92.4 on the Word 
Attack test at “baseline,” that is, shortly after the beginning of third grade — the intervention year. One year after the intervention year, that is, at 
“follow-up,” the students participating in any intervention achieved an average standardized score of 97.4, and the students in the control group 
achieved an average standardized score of 92.1, implying a statistically significant impact of 5.3 points. The “gap at baseline,” measured as the 
difference between the population average (100) and the study sample average (92.4) divided by the population standard deviation (15), was 0.5. 
One year after the intervention year, the gap was reduced 68 percent (see the “RGR”), when the reduction is measured as the impact (5.3) divided 
by the difference between the population average (100) and the control group average (92.1). The calculations described in this note might 
produce results that are slightly different from the estimates in the table due to rounding. 

* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 
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Figure 1 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Word Attack 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(5.3/ 7.9)* 100 =68% 




Treatment 
Gap = 2.6 



i mpact 
= 5.3 



Figure 2 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: TOWRE PDF 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(4.0/ 13.4)* 100 = 29% 




Treatment 
Gap = 9.5 



I mpact 
= 4.0 
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Figure 3 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Word Identification 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.3/ 11.4)* 100 = 20% 




Test Administration 



Figure 4 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: TOWRE SWE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.7/ 10.0)* 100 = 17% 




Test Administration 
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Figure 5 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Passage Comprehension 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.1/ 8.7)* 100 =24% 




Test Administration 



Figure 6 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: GRADE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.0/ 21.4)* 100 = 5% 




Test Administration 
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Figure 7 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Word Attack 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.7/ 5.3)* 100 = 50% 




Test Administration 



Figure 8 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: TOWRE PDF 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.7/ 13.7)* 100 = 13% 




Test Administration 
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Figure 9 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Word Identification 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(-0.6/ 8.3)* 100= -7% 




Test Administration 



Figure 10 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: TOWRE SWE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.4/ 12.8)* 100= 11% 




Test Administration 
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Figure 11 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Passage Comprehension 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(-1.1/7.8)*100 = -15% 




Test Administration 



Figure 12 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: GRADE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(0.7/ 12.3)* 100 = 6% 




Test Administration 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. OVERVIEW 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress (U.S. Department of Education 2006), 

36 percent of fourth graders read below the basic level. Unfortunately, such literacy problems get worse 
as students advance through school and are exposed to progressively more complex concepts and 
courses. Historically, nearly three-quarters of these students never attain average levels of reading skiU, 
and the consequences are life changing. Young people entering high school in the bottom quartile of 
achievement are substantially more likely than students in the top quartile to drop out of school, setting 
in motion a host of negative social and economic outcomes for students and their families. 

To address this problem, many school districts have created remedial programs that aim to produce, on 
average, about one year’s gain in reading skills for each year of instruction. However, if children begin 
such programs two years below grade level, they will never “close the gap” that separates them from 
average readers. Recent studies have found that children placed in special education after third grade 
typically achieve no more than a year’s gain in reading skill for each year in special education (McKinney 
1990; Zigmond 1996). Thus, it is not surprising that most special education programs in the United 
States fail to close the gap in reading skills (Hanushek, Kain, and Rivkin 1998; Vaughn, Moody, and 
Schumm 1998). 

As an alternative to such special education programs, many of the nation’s school districts are spending 
substantial resources — hundreds of millions of dollars — on educational products and services developed 
by textbook publishers, commercial providers, and nonprofit organi 2 ations. Several studies have 
recendy shown that intensive, skillfully delivered instmction can accelerate the development of reading 
skills in children with very severe reading disabilities, and do so at a much higher pace than is typically 
observed in special education programs (Lovett et al. 2000; Rashotte, MacFee, and Torgesen 2001; 
Torgesen et al. 2001; Truch, 2003, Wise, Ring, and Olson 1999). Yet we know Uttie about the 
effectiveness of these interventions for broader populations of stmggUng readers in regular school 
settings. Which interventions work best, and for whom? Under what conditions are they most 
effective? Do these programs have the potential to close the reading gap between struggling and average 
readers? 

To help answer these questions, we designed an experimental evaluation of four widely used programs 
for elementary school students with reading problems. Before describing these programs and the 
evaluation in detail, we review the findings from studies that have assessed the specific reading 
difficulties encountered by struggling readers. 



B. READING DIFFICULTIES AMONG STRUGGLING READERS 

A large fraction of students in the late elementary school grades are unable to read at a basic level (U.S. 
Department of Education 2006). However, to design effective instructional approaches that will 
substantially improve these students’ reading skills, we must understand the specific nature of their 
reading difficulties. Research on this issue has revealed that struggling readers in late elementary school 
typically have problems with (1) accuracy, (2) fluency, and (3) comprehension. 

When asked to read passages at their grade level, struggling readers make many more errors in reading 
the words compared with average readers (Manis, Custodio, and S 2 es 2 ulski 1993; Stanovich and Siegel 
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1994). Two limitations in reading skiU typically underlie these accura(y problems. When stmggUng readers 
encounter an unfamiliar word, they tend to place too much reliance on guessing, based primarily on the 
context or meaning of the passage (Share and Stanovich 1995). They are typically forced to guess from 
context because their phonemic analysis skills — their ability to use “phonics” to assist in the word 
identification process — are significantly impaired (Bmck 1990; Siegel 1989). The other underlying 
limitation is that in grade-level text, children with reading difficulties encounter more words that they 
cannot read “by sight” than do average readers (Jenkins et al. 2003). 

Lack of ability to accurately recognize many words that occur in grade-level text (limited “sight word” 
vocabulary) also limits these children’s reading^^OT^. Recent research has demonstrated that the 
primary factor that limits struggling readers’ fluency is the high proportion of words in grade-level text 
that they cannot recognize at a single glance (Jenkins et al. 2003; Torgesen and Hudson 2006; Torgesen, 
Rashotte, and Alexander 2001). Problems with reading fluency are emerging as one of the most 
common and difficult to remediate traits of older struggling readers (Torgesen and Hudson 2006). For 
example, a recent study of the factors associated with unsatisfactory performance on one state’s third- 
grade reading accountability measure — a measure of comprehension of complex text — found that 
students reading at the lowest of five levels on the test had reading fluency scores at the 6* percentile 
(Schatschn eider et al. 2004). 

The third type of reading problem experienced by almost all stmggUng readers in late elementary school 
involves difficulties comprehending^^ntt&xi text, that is, the abiUty to construct meaning from the text. For 
some poor readers, comprehension difficulties are caused primarily by accuracy and fluency problems 
(Share and Stanovich 1995). Children in this group often have average to above-average general verbal 
or language comprehension skiUs, but their abiUty to comprehend text is hampered by their Umited 
abiUty to read words accurately and fluently. When their word-level reading problems are remediated, 
their reading comprehension skiUs tend to improve to a level that is more consistent with their general 
verbal skiUs (SnowUng 2000; Torgesen et al. 2001). The weak comprehension skills of children in 
another large group of poor readers are attributable not only to accuracy and fluency problems but also 
to general verbal skills — particularly vocabulary skills — that are significantly below average (Snow, Burns, 
and Griffin 1998), often because their home environments have not exposed them to rich language 
learning opportunities (Hart and Risley 1995). Even when the word-level reading skills of these children 
are brought into the average range, they may continue to struggle with comprehension because they lack 
the vocabulary and background knowledge necessary to understand complex text at the upper 
elementary level. FinaUy, poor readers in mid- to late-elementary school are also frequently deficient in 
the use of effective comprehension strategies because they missed opportunities to acquire them while 
struggUng to read words accurately or were not taught them explicitly by their reading teachers (Pressley 
2000; Mastropieri and Scruggs 1997). 



C. STRATEGIES FOR HELPING STRUGGLING READERS 

In light of what has been learned about the specific reading problems of poor readers, we designed this 
evaluation to contrast two intervention classifications. One of these intervention classifications — 
referred to as ^ord level — includes methods that focus on improving word-level reading skills so that they 
no longer limit children’s ability to comprehend text. Such methods devote the majority of their 
instructional time to establishing phonemic awareness, phonemic decoding skills, and word and passage 
reading fluency. Methods in this classification sometimes include activities to check comprehension 
(such as asking questions and discussing the meaning of what is read), but this instruction is incidental to 
the primary focus on improving word-level reading skills. The bulk of instructional and practice time in 
methods included within this classification is focused on building children’s ability to read text accurately 
and fluently. The second intervention classification — referred to as word level plus comprehension — includes 
methods that more evenly balance instmctional time between activities to build word-level skills and 
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activities devoted to building vocabulary and reading comprehension strategies. These interventions 
include extended activities that are designed to increase comprehension and word knowledge 
(vocabulary), and these activities would take roughly the same amount of instructional time as the 
activities designed to increase word reading accuracy and fluency. 

Although we sought to contrast word level and word level plus comprehension methods, we did not 
design new instructional programs to fit these two classifications. Rather, we employed either parts or all 
of four existing and widely used remedial reading instructional programs: Corrective Reading, Failure 
Free Reading, Spell Read P.A.T, and Wilson Reading. These four interventions were selected from more 
than a dozen potential programs on the basis of previous research showing their potential to improve 
reading skills in children of the same age as those in this study. To be included in the study, the program 
developers also had to have the capacity to provide initial professional development and ongoing 
support to the intervention teachers. The selection of interventions was done by members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Haan Foundation for Children. The Haan Foundation coordinated the 
selection process and funding for the interventions. 2 The decision to modify these intact programs was 
justified both because it created two treatment classes that were aligned with the different types of 
reading deficits observed in struggling readers (discussed above) and because it gave the study sufficient 
statistical power to contrast the relative effectiveness of the two classes. There were not enough schools 
available in the sample to support direct contrasts of effectiveness between the programs considered 
individually. Because Corrective Reading and Wilson Reading were both modified in order to fit them 
within the two treatment classes, results from this study do not provide complete evaluations of these 
interventions; instead, the results suggest how interventions using primarily the word-level components 
of these programs will affect reading achievement. Two programs were included within each of the 
classifications (word level and word level plus comprehension) to increase the generaUzabiUty of the 
contrast. That is, if only one instructional program had been used to represent each class of instruction, 
any differences emerging between the two treatment classes might be as easily tied to specific features of 
each program as to the more general difference between instruction focusing primarily on word-level 
skills versus instruction spread across a broader array of reading skills. 

Another potentially important difference between the instructional emphases of the interventions in this 
evaluation, and how such programs might be implemented in a nonresearch school setting or a clinical 
setting, is that in these other settings, the balance of activities within a program can be varied to suit the 
needs of individual students. Within the context of this study, however, the relative balance of 
instructional activities between word-level skills and vocabulary/ comprehension skills was designed to be 
held constant across students within each program, although it was still possible for instructors to vary, 
for example, the rate of movement through the instructional content or the specific vocabulary taught 
according to children’s needs. 

All four interventions delivered instruction to groups of three students “pulled out” of their regular 
classroom activities. Although “puU out” methods for remedial instruction have received some criticism 
over the last 20 years (Speece and Keogh 1996), we specified this approach for several reasons. First, all 
of the smaUer-scale research that has produced significant acceleration of reading growth in older 
students used some form of a “pull out” method, with instruction delivered either in small groups or 
individually. Second, we are aware of no evidence that the level of intensity of instruction required to 
significantly accelerate reading growth in older students can be achieved by inclusion methods or other 
techniques that do not teach students in relatively small, homogeneous groups for regular periods of 
time every day (Zigmond 1996). Although the type of instruction offered in this study might be 



2 A complete list of members of the advisory board is provided in Appendix}. 
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achieved by “push in” programs, in which small groups are taught within their regular classroom, this 
was not a practical solution for this study because our instructional groups of struggling readers were 
comprised of children assigned to several different regular classrooms within each school.^ 

From this discussion, it is evident that this study is an evaluation of interventions that both focus on 
particular content and are delivered in a particular manner. Our decision to manipulate both of these 
dimensions simultaneously is consistent with one of the most important goals of the study: to examine 
the extent to which the reading skiUs of struggling readers in grades three and five could be significantiy 
accelerated if high quality instruction was delivered with sufficient intensity and skiU. It also means, of 
course, that if there is a significant impact of an intervention compared to the control group, the impact 
could be related either to the increased intensity of instruction or to the particular focus of the 
intervention. 



D. EVALUATION DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 

We designed the evaluation to answer the following questions: 



1 . What is the impact of being in any of the four remedial reading interventions, considered 
as a group, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? What is the impact of being 
in one of the remedial reading programs that focuses primarily on developing word-level 
skiUs, considered as a group, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? What is 
the impact of being in each of the four particular remedial reading interventions, 
considered individually, relative to the instruction provided by the schools? 

2. Do the impacts of the interventions vary across students with different baseline 
characteristics? 

3. To what extent can the instruction provided in this study close the reading gap and bring 
struggling readers within the normal range, relative to the instruction provided by their 
schools? 



We implemented the evaluation in the Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AIU), which is located just outside 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The evaluation is a large-scale, longitudinal evaluation comprising two main 
elements. The first element of the evaluation is an impact study of the four interventions based on a 
scientifically rigorous design — an experimental design that uses random assignment at two levels: (1) 50 
schools from 27 school districts in the AIU were randomly assigned to one of the four interventions; 
and (2) within each school, eligible children in grades three and five were randomly assigned to a 
treatment group or to a control group. Students assigned to the intervention group (treatment group) 
were placed by the program providers and local coordinators into instructional groups of three students. 



3 One implication of providing pull out instmction is that the intervention students might receive less reading 
instruction in their regular classrooms or through other instruction provided by their schools. The implementation study 
revealed that this did occur. In grade 3, students in both the treatment and control groups received, on average, the same 
number of hours of reading instruction per week during the intervention year, although more of the treatment group 
hours were delivered in small group settings. In grade 5, there was an overall increase in hours of reading instruction per 
week for the treatment group, but the increase was substantially less than the 4.5 hours per week contributed by the 
intervention. (See Figures III.l and III.2.) The impact analysis was not designed to estimate the impact of each hour of 
reading instruction. It was not possible to control experimentally the reading instruction received outside of the 
interventions. 
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Students in the control groups received the same instruction in reading that they would have received 
ordinarily. 

Children were defined as eligible if they were identified by their teachers as struggling readers, and if they 
scored at or below the 30th percentile on a word-level reading test and at or above the fifth percentile on 
a vocabulary test. From an original pool of 1,576 third- and fifth-grade students identified as struggling 
readers, 1,502 were screened and 1,042 met the test-score criteria. Of these eligible students, 779 were 
given permission by their parents to participate in the evaluation. 

The second element of the evaluation is an implementation study that has two components: (1) an 
exploration of the similarities and differences in reading instruction offered in the four interventions; and 
(2) a description of the regular instruction that students in the control group received in the absence of 
the interventions and of the regular instruction received by the treatment group beyond the 
interventions. 

The interventions provided instruction to students in the treatment group from the first week of 
November 2003 through the first weeks in May 2004. During this time, the students received, on 
average, about 90 hours of instruction, which was delivered five days a week to groups of three students 
in sessions that were approximately 55 minutes long. A small amount of the instruction was delivered in 
groups of two, or one-on-one, because of absences and make-up sessions. Although some previous 
studies of struggling readers of this age level have employed more intensive instruction than was used 
here (e.g. Torgesen, et al. (2001) provided approximately 70 hours of one-one-one instmction), other 
studies (Torgesen 2005) have obtained substantial improvements in students’ reading levels through 
instruction provided in small groups for amounts of time similar to that provided in this study. These 
previous studies provide support for the idea that the instructional conditions in this study would allow a 
reasonable estimate of potential differences in the impact of word-level or word level plus vocabulary 
and comprehension approaches on the reading ability of struggling readers in third and fifth grade. 

The teachers who provided intervention instruction were recruited from participating schools on the 
basis of experience and the personal characteristics relevant to teaching struggling readers. They 
received, on average, nearly 70 hours of professional development and support during the 
implementation year. 

To address the research questions presented above, we have collected test data and other information on 
students, parents, teachers, classrooms, and schools several times over a two-year period. Key data 
collection points include the period just before the interventions began, when baseline information was 
collected, and the periods immediately after the interventions ended and one year after, when follow-up 
data were collected. In this report, we focus on estimates of the impacts of the interventions one year 
after the interventions ended. We also present estimates of impacts on state assessments administered 
near the end of the intervention year. 
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II. DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF STUDY 



This evaluation has two main elements: (1) an impact study, and (2) an implementation study. The 
implementation study has examined the instruction provided by the four interventions and the 
instruction provided outside of the interventions to both the students who participated in the 
interventions and those who did not. We describe the design and main findings of that study in 
Torgesen et al. (2006). We summarize the findings and present some additional findings in the next 
chapter. 

This chapter focuses on the impact study. The impact study is based on a scientifically rigorous 
design — an experimental design that uses random assignment at two levels: (1) schools were randomly 
assigned to one of the four interventions; and (2) within each school, eligible children in grades three and 
five were randomly assigned to a treatment group or to a control group. Randomization at the school- 
level was done so that the interventions would be implemented within similar schools. Randomization at 
the student-level ensures that the students in the treatment and control groups are only randomly 
different from one another on all background covariates, including reading ability at the beginning of the 
school year. Thus, subsequent differences in outcomes can be attributed to the interventions and not to 
pre-existing differences between the groups. ^ AU student-level analyses account for the clustering of 
students within schools, as detailed in Chapter IV. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we describe how schools and students were randomized. Then we 
describe the data that we have collected for the evaluation. 



A. THE RANDOM ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS 
1. Randomization of Schools 

We implemented the intervention in the Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AIU), located just outside 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The AIU consists of 42 school districts and about 125 elementary schools. 
Not all schools that agreed to participate in the study had sufficient numbers of eligible third- and fifth- 
grade students, and some schools had only third or fifth grade, not both. Thus, we partnered some 
schools to form “school units” such that each school unit would have two third-grade and two fifth- 
grade instmctional groups consisting of three students per instructional group. From a pool of 52 
schools, we formed 32 school units, and randomly assigned the 32 school units to the four interventions. 



A power analysis based on assumed values for relevant parameters and a desire to detect impacts of 0.5 standard 
deviations guided the design of the study. Subsequently, a power analysis was done to estimate the minimum detectable 
impacts (MDI) given the study design, the actual number of schools and students enrolled, the variability in the follow- 
up test scores explained by the variability in baseline test scores, and the estimated intraclass correlations (see Appendix 
I). For the power calculations, the two-tailed significance level is 0.05 with a power of 0.80. This analysis indicated that, 
when estimating separate impacts for third and fifth graders, the MDI’s for testing whether the four interventions 
combined or the three word-level interventions combined had an impact are approximately 0.3 and 0.35 (in standard 
deviation units), respectively; the MDI for testing whether an individual intervention had an impact is approximately 0.6. 
When testing impacts for a subgroup that is half of the sample within a grade cohort, the MDI’s for all interventions 
combined and for each intervention individually are approximately 0.35 and 0.7, respectively. 
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within four strata defined by the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch. 5 
One school unit (consisting of two schools) dropped out of the study after randomi 2 ation, but before it 
learned of its random assignment, leaving 31 school units and 50 schools in the study. 

To assess the similarity of the intervention groups after randomly assigning schools, Table II.l shows the 
distribution of school unit-level covariates across the four groups of school units assigned to each 
intervention. Torgesen et al. (2006) also compared the schools in the study with other schools in the 
AIU and with schools nationwide. Tables II.2 and II. 3 present comparisons based on student-level 
covariates, and the final columns of each of those tables also show tests of significance for differences in 
student-level covariates across the four interventions. The only two significant differences in the school 
unit-level covariates across the four interventions are both attributable to differences in school si 2 e. By 
chance, five of the six smallest schools were assigned to Wilson Reading, so some of the variables 
direcdy related to enrollment (total enrollment and average class si 2 e) differ across the four 
interventions. On student-level covariates, we observe a few differences. With just 32 school units 
randomi 2 ed, however, it is not surprising to observe such differences among the four groups. ® While 
small differences could affect the inferences we draw from the impact analysis when comparing 
interventions, our impact analyses are based on the differences in reading achievement for students in 
treatment and control groups within school units, rather than between school units. Thus, small 
differences among interventions are not critical and should not bias our impact estimates for individual 
interventions. In addition, when the student-level randomi 2 ation is assessed, the students in the 
treatment and control groups are generally very similar to each other (see Tables II.2 through II. 5), as 
discussed in detail later. 



2. Randomization of Students 

After we randomi 2 ed school units to one of the four interventions, we randomi 2 ed the eligible students 
within each school and grade either to receive the intervention (the treatment group) or not to receive 
the intervention (the control group). The student-level randomi 2 ation process was as follows:^ 



5 We did not restrict our pool of schools to those that had no other reading interventions in third or fifth grade. 
One school was a Reading First school, and several provided reading support using Title I funds. Several others 
implemented speciali 2 ed reading programs such as Reading Recovery and Read to Succeed. Additional information 
pertaining to these programs was not obtained. 

® Because we did not collect data from the two schools that dropped out, we cannot include those schools in the 
analyses. Exclusion of those schools could have affected the comparisons across the four interventions by making the 
distributions of students across the interventions slightly different. However, an analysis of the distributions of student- 
level covariates across the four interventions shows that the effects of the school exclusions were minimal (see Tables 
II.2 and II.3). 

^ Figure A.l of Appendix A illustrates the selection of schools and the process of randomi 2 ing school units to the 
four interventions. 

® When adjustments for multiple comparisons are made, using methods discussed in more detail in Chapter IV and 
Appendix D, we find that only the difference in the percentage male within the third-grade cohort remains significant. 

^ Separately for each intervention, Figures A.2 through A.5 of Appendix A show the details of students’ 
progression through the study. 




• Identify Potentially Eligible Students. Teachers in the 50 schools identified 1,576 

struggling readers in third or fifth grade for screening. Nearly all (1,502) of these students 
were screened. 



Table II. 1 

Characteristics of School-Units Assigned to the Four Intervention Groups 



School Characteristics 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell 

Read 


Wilson 

Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


Measurements of School Size 


Total enrollment 


506 


563 


389 


508 * 


Average enrollment per grade 


118 


113 


68 


118 


Number of grades in school 


5 


5 


6 


5 


Both 3rd and 5th grades in school 


0.88 


0.63 


1.00 


0.63 


Number of 3rd grade classes 


4.4 


5.0 


3.4 


4.4 


Number enrolled in 3rd grade 


110 


118 


69 


95 


Number of 5th grade classes 


5.9 


4.6 


3.2 


5.7 


Number enrolled in 5th grade 


153 


116 


69 


144 


Average class size 


25 


24 


21 


23 * 


Characteristics of Students in the School 


Fraction eligible for free or reduced price lunch 


0.35 


0.36 


0.40 


0.34 


Fraction of students who leave during the year 


0.04 


0.03 


0.09 


0.09 


Fraction white 


0.85 


0.70 


0.76 


0.82 


Fraction African American 


0.14 


0.29 


0.23 


0.16 


School-wide Title I 


0.88 


0.71 


0.71 


0.88 


Sample Size 


8 


8 


8 


8 



Note: Includes all school-units randomly assigned. Within a school-unit, each school is given equal weight. 
* Difference across interventions is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



• Determine Eligibility. For the 1,502 students screened, eligibility was determined using the 
following criteria: 

Scoring at or above the fifth percentile on a test of verbal ability (Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test-Revised) 

Scoring at or below the 30th percentile on a word-level reading ability test (Test of 
Word Reading Efficiency (TOWRE), Phonemic Decoding Efficiency and Sight 
Word Efficiency subtests combined); 1,042 were eligible based on the two screening 
tests 

Having written parental consent to participate in the study;ii 779 of the test-score 
eligible students received this consent. 12 



*0 For the following reasons, 74 students were not screened: the parents returned passive consent forms that 
declined screening (37), students transferred to other schools before the screening (25), or other reasons (12), such as 
expulsion, retention in the previous grade, home schooling, or severe disability. 

** Both the parental consent form and the student assent form requested approval for the student to participate in 
the reading program, if selected, as well as approval for participation in all data collection activities. 
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Table II.2 



Baseline Characteristics of the Four Intervention Groups and the Control Groups: 
3rd Grade Analysis Sample 





Failure Free 


Spell 


Wilson 


Corrective 




Reading 


Read 


Reading 


Reading 


Baseline Means 


Treat. Cont. 


Treat. Cont. 


Treat. Cont. 


Treat. Cont. 



Student Characteristics 






















Age 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 




8.7 


8.7 




Male (%) 


53 


58 


73 


59 


39 


21 




56 


48 


# 


Hispanic (%) 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


a 




Race-White (%) 


77 


81 


65 


68 


55 


57 




74 


82 


# 


Race— African American (%) 


23 


19 


35 


32 


45 


43 




26 


18 




Race— Other (%) 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


a 




Family income less than $30,000 (%) 


39 


41 


57 


44 


48 


62 




41 


56 




Family income between $30,000 and $60,000 (%) 


52 


42 


20 


31 


32 


38 




41 


14 


* # 


Family income over $60,000 {%) 


9 


17 


23 


25 


a 


a 


* 


18 


30 


# 


Eligible for free or reduced price lunch (%) 


45 


49 


47 


36 


37 


56 


* 


42 


48 




Has any learning or other disability (%) 


38 


46 


36 


21 


32 


24 




30 


43 




Mother has bachelor's degree or higher (%) 


14 


9 


13 


24 


a 


a 




19 


11 




Screening Tests 






















TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84.6 


82.0 


85.5 


85.1 


87.0 


83.6 


* 


85.3 


82.2 




TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


84.2 


85.1 


85.7 


85.4 


86.2 


85.5 




85.7 


87.1 




Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised 


93.1 


94.6 


95.3 


98.0 


91.0 


89.1 




97.6 


96.5 


# 


Baseline Tests 






















WRM Word Identification 


89.1 


87.2 


89.5 


86.9 


90.5 


88.9 




89.7 


87.7 




TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


84.4 


84.3 


86.1 


84.7 


86.7 


85.3 




87.1 


85.9 




WRM Word Attack 


90.5 


89.2 


93.7 


91.3 


94.5 


92.7 




93.8 


94.7 




TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


87.4 


84.5 


89.4 


86.5 


* 88.9 


84.5 


♦ 


86.9 


84.0 




AIMSweb (Raw score) 


38.2 


33.6 


46.8 


41.8 


49.1 


40.3 


* 


43.4 


34.4 




WRM Passage Comprehension 


91.2 


88.5 


95.1 


89.1 


’i' 93.5 


91.7 




94.2 


89.7 




GRADE 


86.3 


84.9 


87.8 


82.9 


88.3 


85.2 


* 


89.8 


84.1 


* 


Woodcock Johnson Spelling 


90.2 


86.5 


89.5 


88.9 


89.3 


87.1 




90.5 


85.9 




Woodcock Johnson Calculation 


92.7 


96.8 


99.2 


95.6 


* 96.8 


91.5 




96.9 


92.8 




Sample Size 


51 


38 


57 


34 


51 


19 




44 


35 





Note: Weights were used to account for differential randomization probabilities and nonresponse. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. All standard scores have mean 100 and standard deviation 15. The mean raw scores 
for AIMS web tests, administered to students across the country in the fall in the school years 2000-2001, 2001-2002, and 2002-2003, were 75 and 1 12 for third and 
fifth graders, respectively. The respective standard deviations were 39 and 47. 



* Difference between treatment and control groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



# Difference across the four interventions (with treatment and control groups pooled within each intervention) is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



a Values suppressed to protect student confidentiality. 



(continued) 

'2 Parents did not provide consent for 250 of the 1,042 test-score eligible students. Another 13 students were 
excluded for “other” reasons, such as home schooling, grade retention, expulsion, or a determination that the 
interventions would not be appropriate in light of a student’s specific disability. 
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Table II.3 



Baseline Characteristics of the Four Intervention Groups and the Control Groups: 
5th Grade Analysis Sample 



Failure Free Spell Wilson Corrective 

Reading Read Reading Reading 



Baseline Means 


Treat. 


Cont. 




Treat. 


Cont. 




Treat. 


Cont. 




Treat. 


Cont. 


Student Characteristics 
























Age 


10.6 


10.6 




10.9 


10.7 




10.8 


10.5 


* 


10.7 


10.6 


Male (%) 


53 


51 




55 


58 




54 


66 




49 


59 


Hispanic (%) 


a 


a 




a 


a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


Race-White {%) 


78 


83 




76 


67 




55 


59 




83 


86 


Race— African American (%) 


22 


17 




24 


33 




45 


41 




18 


14 


Race— Other (%) 


a 


a 




a 


a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


Family income less than $30,000 (%) 


41 


50 




51 


54 




73 


47 


* 


32 


46 


Family income between $30,000 and $60,000 (%) 


43 


33 




39 


34 




23 


36 




43 


36 


Family income over $60,000 {%) 


16 


17 




10 


12 




a 


a 


* 


25 


18 


Eligible for free or reduced price lunch (%) 


42 


46 




53 


41 


* 


58 


41 


* 


41 


47 


Has any learning or other disability (%) 


27 


36 




29 


30 




32 


28 




29 


29 


Mother has bachelor's degree or higher (%) 


12 


17 




5 


9 




a 


a 


* 


15 


29 


Screening Tests 
























TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84.1 


85.3 




84.1 


85.3 




83.1 


85.0 




82.7 


83.5 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


81.7 


79.8 


* 


78.1 


79.6 




82.3 


82.3 




80.1 


81.2 # 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised 


94.8 


95.1 




92.3 


92.6 




91.8 


99.7 


♦ 


95.2 


98.3 * # 


Baseline Tests 
























WRM Word Identification 


90.4 


89.0 




87.1 


87.7 




87.8 


90.2 




87.6 


89.7 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


82.1 


81.8 




77.5 


80.0 




82.6 


81.5 




80.9 


82.0 # 


WRM Word Attack 


93.5 


92.7 




90.5 


92.3 




93.1 


94.6 




93.7 


95.3 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84.2 


85.7 




83.1 


85.7 


* 


83.8 


84.9 




83.6 


82.5 


AIMSweb (Raw score) 


79.0 


75.6 




79.4 


79.3 




74.2 


81.2 


* 


76.1 


71.5 


WRM Passage Comprehension 


92.4 


92.2 




91.3 


92.8 




90.3 


96.5 


* 


91.9 


93.7 


GRADE 


91.4 


92.2 




89.8 


89.2 




91.9 


95.1 




88.3 


92.0 


Woodcock Johnson Spelling 


93.8 


92.2 




89.8 


91.4 




91.0 


92.4 




88.6 


88.4 


Woodcock Johnson Calculation 


94.0 


93.5 




94.9 


94.5 




93.3 


95.0 




94.1 


94.5 


Sample Size 


62 


66 




56 


44 




52 


36 




54 


30 



Note: Weights were used to account for differential randomization probabilities and nonresponse. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. All standard scores have mean 100 and standard deviation 15. The mean raw scores 
for AIMSweb tests, administered to students across the country in the fall in the school years 2000-2001, 2001-2002, and 2002-2003, were 75 and 1 12 for third and 
fifth graders, respectively. The respective standard deviations were 39 and 47. 



* Difference between treatment and control groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



# Difference across the four interventions (with treatment and control groups pooled within each intervention) is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



a Values suppressed to protect student confidentiality. 
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Table II.4 



Baseline Characteristics of Full Sample and Sample for Three Word-level Interventions, by Treatment Status: 

3rd Grade Analysis Sample 





All 


Word-level 




Interventions 


Interventions 


Baseline Means 


Treatment Control 


Treatment Control 



Student Characteristics 














Age 


8.7 


8.7 




8.7 


8.7 




Male (%) 


56 


47 




57 


43 




Hispanic (%) 


2 


3 




a 


a 




Race— White (%) 


68 


72 




65 


69 




Race— African American (%) 


32 


28 




35 


31 




Race-Other (%) 


a 


a 




a 


a 




Family income less than $30,000 (%) 


47 


50 




50 


53 




Family income between $30,000 and $60,000 (%) 


36 


33 




30 


29 




Family income over $60,000 (%) 


17 


18 




20 


18 




Eligible for free or reduced price lunch (%) 


43 


47 




42 


46 




Has any learning or other disability (%) 


34 


33 




33 


29 




Mother has bachelor's degree or higher (%) 


13 


13 




12 


14 




Screening Tests 














TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


85.6 


83.3 


* 


85.9 


83.7 


* 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


85.4 


85.7 




85.9 


85.9 




Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised 


94.2 


94.6 




94.6 


94.6 




Baseline Tests 














WRM Word Identification 


89.7 


87.7 


* 


89.9 


87.8 


* 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


86.0 


85.0 




86.6 


85.3 


* 


WRM Word Attack 


93.0 


91.8 




94.0 


92.8 




TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


88.2 


84.9 


* 


88.5 


85.1 


* 


AIMSweb (Raw score) 


44.3 


37.6 


* 


46.5 


39.0 


* 


WRM Passage Comprehension 


93.5 


89.7 


* 


94.3 


90.2 


* 


GRADE 


88.0 


84.3 


* 


88.6 


84.0 


* 


Woodcock Johnson Spelling 


89.9 


87.2 




89.7 


87.4 




Woodcock Johnson Calculation 


96.4 


94.3 


* 


97.7 


93.4 


* 


Sample Size 


203 


126 




152 


88 





Note: Weights were used to account for differential randomization probabilities and nonresponse. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. All standard scores have mean 100 and 
standard deviation 15. The mean raw scores for AIMSweb tests, administered to students across the country in the fall 
in the school years 2000-2001, 2001-2002, and 2002-2003, were 75 and 1 12 for third and fifth graders, respectively. 
The respective standard deviations were 39 and 47. 



* Difference between treatment and control groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



a Values suppressed to protect student confidentiality. 
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Table II.5 



Baseline Characteristics of Full Sample and Sample for Three Word-level Interventions, by Treatment Status: 

5th Grade Analysis Sample 





All 


Word-level 




Interventions 


Interventions 


Baseline Means 


Treatment Control 


Treatment Control 



Student Characteristics 


Age 


10.7 


10.6 * 


10.8 


10.6 


* 


Male (%) 


53 


58 


53 


61 




Hispanic (%) 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Race— White (%) 


73 


74 


72 


71 




Race— African American (%) 


27 


26 


28 


29 




Race-Other (%) 


a 


a 


a 


a 




Family income less than $30,000 (%) 


48 


49 


51 


49 




Family income between $30,000 and $60,000 (%) 


38 


35 


36 


35 




Family income over $60,000 (%) 


14 


16 * 


14 


16 


* 


Eligible for free or reduced price lunch (%) 


48 


44 


51 


43 




Has any learning or other disability (%) 


29 


31 


30 


29 




Mother has bachelor's degree or higher (%) 


8 


18 * 


7 


18 


* 


Screening Tests 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


83.5 


84.8 


83.3 


84.6 




TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


80.5 


80.7 


80.1 


81.0 




Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised 


93.6 


96.4 * 


93.2 


96.8 


* 


Baseline Tests 


WRM Word Identification 


88.2 


89.1 


87.5 


89.2 




TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


80.7 


81.3 


80.2 


81.2 




WRM Word Attack 


92.7 


93.7 


92.4 


94.0 




TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


83.7 


84.7 


83.5 


84.3 




AIMSweb (Raw score) 


77.2 


76.8 


76.6 


77.2 




WRM Passage Comprehension 


91.5 


93.7 


91.2 


94.3 


* 


GRADE 


90.3 


92.1 


89.9 


92.0 




Woodcock Johnson Spelling 


90.8 


91.1 


89.8 


90.7 




Woodcock Johnson Calculation 


94.1 


94.3 


94.1 


94.6 




Sample Size 


224 


176 


162 


no 





Note: Weights were used to account for differential randomization probabilities and nonresponse. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. All standard scores have mean 100 and 
standard deviation 15. The mean raw scores for AIMSweb tests, administered to students across the country in the fall 
in the school years 2000-2001, 2001-2002, and 2002-2003, were 75 and 112 for third and fifth graders, respectively. 
The respective standard deviations were 39 and 47. 



* Difference between treatment and control groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



a Values suppressed to protect student confidentiality. 
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• Randomly Assign Eligible Students to the Treatment and Control Groups. 772 of the 

eligible students who had parental consent were randomized to the treatment group or the 
control group. 13 Within each school unit and grade, 3, 6, or 12 eligible students were 
randomly chosen to receive the intervention. i"i A total of 458 students were assigned to the 
treatment group. The remaining 314 students were assigned to the control group. Once 
students were assigned to the treatment group within a school, program operators assigned 
the treatment students to instructional groups composed of three students each, based on 
each program’s own test results and constraints regarding students’ schedules. 

Using aU 1,502 students screened. Table II. 6 compares the test scores of the 1,042 students eligible based 
on test scores with the 460 students ineligible based on test scores. As the eligibility criteria would 
suggest, the eligible students demonstrated lower word-level reading ability (as measured by the TOWRE 
test) than the ineligible students, but higher verbal ability (as measured by the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary test).i3 Table II.7 compares the test scores of the 263 students eligible based on test scores, 
but whose parents did not give consent, with the 779 students fuUy eligible based on test scores and 
consent; 772 of the eligible students were randomly assigned to the treatment or control group, There 
is only one statistically significant difference in the average screening test scores of the two groups, 
indicating that the students who received consent are similar to the students who did not receive 
consent, at least on these measures of word-level reading and verbal ability. 

The study had almost no nonresponse at baseline and very Uttie at foUow-up data collection, and most 
students received the instruction for the group to which they were assigned. That is, no control students 
received the intervention, and few treatment students did not receive any intervention. In particular, 13 
students assigned to the treatment group did not receive any intervention; of the 13,9 did not receive the 
intervention but remained in the study, while 4 withdrew from the study. An additional 3 treatment 
students and 2 control students withdrew from the study after the first week.i^ 

For this report, we estimate impacts on tests that we administered for this evaluation (the Word Attack, 
Word Identification, and Passage Comprehension subtests of the WRMT-R; the Phonemic Decoding 



*3 Seven of the 779 students were not randomized because they came from grades in schools from which we 
obtained an insufficient number of eligible students or from schools in which we did not use students from that grade 
(because students from another school in the same school unit were included in the study instead). 

*3 The number of students in each school and grade chosen to receive the treatment depended on the number of 
intervention slots available (based on expectations of the number of eligible students per school). 

'5 Among third graders, the difference in Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores between eligible and ineligible 
students was not statistically significant at the 0.05 level. The scores were significantly different between eligible and 
ineligible fifth-grade students. 

The group of 263 students includes 13 students who, as described above, were excluded for “other” reasons, 
such as home schooling or determination that the interventions would be inappropriate in light of a student’s specific 
disability. 

*3 The 9 withdrawals resulted from students’ moves to a new school, parents not wanting their child in the control 
group, emotional issues, a student scoring well on the intervention’s test, the student missing out on something in the 
regular classroom, and other unspecified reasons. The 13 treatment group dropouts were the result of severe behavioral 
issues, parents not consenting to separating siblings, students’ requests to leave the intervention, student 
stress/ medication issues, students’ moving, and other unspecified reasons. 
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Table II.6 

Comparison of Eligible and Ineligible Students 



Screening test scores 


Eligible based 
on test scores 

Mean 


Ineligible based 
on test scores 

Mean 


Difference 


Full Sample 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


85 


97 


-12 * 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


83 


96 


-13 * 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


94 


91 


4 


In Grade 3 (%) 


44 


59 


-15 * 


3rd Graders 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


85 


99 


-14 * 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


85 


97 


-12 * 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


95 


93 


2 


5th Graders 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84 


93 


_9 * 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


81 


95 


-14 * 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


94 


87 


7 * 


Sample Size 


1,042 


460 





Note: The numbers in the "Difference" column may not exactly equal the difference between the 

numbers in the "Eligible" and "Ineligible" columns because of rounding. Estimates are unweighted. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. 

* Difference across groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



Efficiency and Sight Word Efficiency subtests of the TOWRE; and the GRADE) and on the reading 
and mathematics tests of the PSSA. The tests that we administered were taken a full year after the 
“intervention year,” that is, a full year after the interventions took place, when most students were in the 
4* and 6* grades. The PSSA tests were taken at the end of the intervention year, while the students were 
still third and fifth graders. Because much of our analysis refers to the time period when the students 
were no longer in the third and fifth grade, we will refer to the students as the third- and fifth grade- 
“cohorts,” referencing their grade when the interventions took place. 

We constmcted one analysis sample for the tests that we administered and one for the PSSA tests. We 
derived weights for the samples as described in detail in Appendix C. The analysis samples include 729 
and 737 students, respectively, fewer than the 772 students subject to random assignment. The first 
sample excludes 34 students whom we were unable to test, and the second excludes 26 students for 
whom we were unable to obtain PSSA scores. Both samples exclude an additional 9 treatment students 
in one school unit that was assigned to Corrective Reading but did not have enough eligible students to 
form a control group. Given that the absence of controls prevents a comparison of treatment and 
control outcomes in that school unit, we dropped the 9 treatment students in the school unit from the 
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analysis. Tables II.2-II.5 present baseline characteristics for students in the first analysis sample. 
Baseline characteristics for students in the second analysis sample are similar and are reported in 
Appendix G. 



Table II.7 

Comparison of Consenting and Nonconsenting Students, Among All Eligible 



Screening test scores 


Consenting 

Mean 


Not consenting 
Mean 


Difference 


Full Sample 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


84 


85 


-1 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


83 


83 


0 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


94 


95 


-1 


In Grade 3 (%) 


45 


38 


7 * 


3rd Graders 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


85 


86 


-1 * 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


85 


85 


1 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


95 


97 


-2 


5th Graders 


TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency 


94 


95 


-1 


TOWRE Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 


84 


85 


-1 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test— Revised (PPVT) 


81 


82 


-2 


Sample Size 


779 


263 





Note; The numbers in the "Difference" column may not exactly equal the difference between the 

numbers in the "Eligible" and "Ineligible" columns because of rounding. Estimates are unweighted. 

Note: All test scores are shown as standard scores, unless otherwise indicated. 

* Difference across groups is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 



Even though all the mean scores for intervention and control group students are below average for the 
students’ grade level, Tables II. 4 and II. 5 demonstrate that these students are, on average, only 
moderately impaired in word-level reading skills. For example, on the widely used measures from the 
WRMT-R (Woodcock 1998), the third-grade students in the treatment groups achieved average standard 
scores of 90, 93, and 93 on the Word Identification, Word Attack, and Passage Comprehension tests, 
respectively. These scores fall between the 25th and 33rd percentiles, meaning that approximately half 
the students in the third-grade sample began the study with phonemic decoding scores above the 30th 
percentile, and that many had scores solidly within the average range (between the 40th and 60th 
percentiles). The scores for fifth grade were similar: 88 for Word Identification, 93 for Word Attack, and 



To permit estimation of school unit— level parameters, the hierarchical model used to estimate impacts requires 
treatment and control students within each school. 
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92 for Passage Comprehension. These baseline scores for word-level skills are much higher than 
corresponding scores from a set of 13 intervention samples recently reviewed by Torgesen (2005). The 
students in those studies were of approximately the same ages as those in the present study, and their 
average baseline standard score for Word Attack was 75 and their average baseline score for Word 
Identification was 73. These scores, which are below the fifth percentile, indicate that the average 
students in these other studies had reading skills that were substantially more impaired than the reading 
skills of the students in our sample and the population of struggling readers in the United States. 

Within each intervention and grade, we observed a few significant differences in student characteristics 
at baseline between students assigned to the treatment group and students assigned to the control group 
(see Tables II.2 and II.3). Most of the differences are scattered across tests and interventions and are not 
surprising; a few differences would be expected even with random assignment. There are more 
significant differences when we compare the treatment and control groups in the combined group of all 
interventions and the combined group of the three word-level interventions, particularly among third 
graders (see Tables II.4 and II. 5 ). 

We also compared the distributions of covariates between the treatment and control groups within key 
subgroups defined by students’ scores on the Word Attack test and by free or reduced-price school 
lunch eligibility. The results are broadly similar to those shown in Tables II.2 through II.5, with 
scattered differences across interventions and grade cohorts. 

It is important to note that many of these reading tests are highly correlated with one another, and thus 
the significance tests performed are not independent. Also, because students were randomly assigned to 
treatment or control status, the differences between the treatment and control groups are due entirely to 
chance. To adjust for these chance differences, we include the baseline value of each test as a predictor 
variable in the outcome models used to estimate impacts, a specification that was chosen before these 
differences were seen. 

Depending on the number of eligible students in their school and grade, students had varying 
probabilities of assignment to the treatment group. Thus, aU student-level analyses are conducted using 
weights that account for these unequal treatment probabilities, ensuring that when weighted, the 
treatment and control students represent the same population: that of aU students in the study, where the 
students from each school are weighted proportional to the number of treatment slots given to that 
school. FuU details of the weighting procedure, including the adjustment of weights to compensate for 
nonresponse, are given in Appendix C. 



Even if the covariate distributions were exactly the same in the treatment and control groups, we would expect 5 
percent of the differences (1 of 20 characteristics) to be significantly different at the 0.05 level, given the design of the 
statistical tests used here. When adjustments for multiple comparisons are made, most of the significant differences that 
are scattered across characteristics and interventions are no longer significant. Likewise, nearly aU differences for the 
four interventions combined and the three word-level interventions combined become insignificant when we apply the 
Bonferroni correlation. Most of the differences for the third-grade cohort and some of the differences for the fifth- 
grade cohort remain insignificant when we use the Benjamini-Hochberg method. See Chapter IV and Appendix D for 
more discussion of the techniques used to adjust for multiple comparisons. We focus here on the results derived 
without any adjustment for multiple comparisons because not doing such an adjustment is in fact conservative when 
assessing balance in baseline covariates, unlike the situation when estimating impacts, where it is more conservative to do 
an adjustment. 
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B. DATA 



Test data and other information on students, parents, teachers, classrooms, and schools were collected 
several times over a two-year period. The second follow-up data collection at the end of the two-year 
period focused on two main types of information: measures of student performance and measures of 
student characteristics and the instruction they received . 20 These data are described next. The data 
collected before the second follow-up are described in Torgesen et al. (2006). 



1. Measures of Student Performance 

In this report, the tests used to assess student performance fall into three categories. The first category 
includes seven measures of reading skill that we administered for this evaluation to assess student 
progress in learning to read. The second category includes two other measures that we administered. A 
measure of spelling skill assessed the impact of remedial reading instruction on spelling ability, and a 
measure of mathematical calculation skill assessed the impact of receiving the interventions in reading on 
an academic skill that is theoretically unrelated to improvements in reading. In a sense, the last measure 
is a “control” measure for effects of participation in the interventions on a skill that was not direcdy 
taught. Descriptions of each of the seven reading tests, the spelling test, and the calculation test can be 
found in Exhibit 1 at the end of this chapter. The third category of student performance measures 
includes two tests — one in reading and one in mathematics — administered by the AIU schools as part of 
the Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA). These PSSA tests were administered near the 
end of the school year (2003-04) during which the reading interventions took place, in contrast to the 
nine tests in the first two categories, which we administered approximately one year later — one year after 
the interventions ended. 



a. Measures of Reading Administered for the Evaluation 

The seven measures of reading skills administered for the evaluation assessed phonemic decoding, word 
reading accuracy, text reading fluency, and reading comprehension. A sample test item from each of 
these tests is given in Appendix L. The seven tests, classified into three categories of reading skills, are: 



Phonemic Decoding 

• Word Attack (WA) subtest from the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test-Revised (WRMT- 
R; Woodcock 1998) 

• Phonemic Decoding Efficiency (PDE) subtest from the Test of Word Reading 
Efficiency (TOWRE; Torgesen, Wagner, and Rashotte 1999) 

Word Reading Accuracy and Fluency 

• Word Identification (WI) subtest from the WRMT-R 

• Sight Word Efficiency (SWE) subtest from the TOWRE 

See Appendix B for a detailed description of the second follow-up data collection activities. 
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• Oral Reading Fluency subtest from Edformation, Inc., (Howe and Shinn 2002). The 
text of this report refers to these passages as AIMSweb passages, which is the term used 
broadly in the reading practice community. 



Reading Comprehension 

• Passage Comprehension (PC) subtest from the WRMT-R 

• Passage Comprehension from the Group Reading Assessment and Diagnostic 
Evaluation (GRADE; WiUiams 2001) 



For aU tests except the AIMSweb passages, the analysis used grade-normaii 2 ed standard scores, which 
indicate where a student fails within the overall distribution of reading abiUty among students in the same 
grade. .22 Scores above 100 indicate above-average performance; scores below 100 indicate below- 
average performance. In the population of students across the country at aU levels of reading abiUty, 
standard scores are constructed to have a mean of 1 00 and a standard deviation of 1 5, implying that 
approximately 70 percent of aU students’ scores wiU fail between 85 and 115, and that approximately 95 
percent of aU students’ scores will fail between 70 and 130.23 For the AIMSweb passages, the score used 
in this analysis is the median correct words per minute from three grade-level passages. (See the note on 
Table II.2 for more information about the means and standard deviations for the scores on the 
AIMSweb tests.) Table II.8 shows estimates of test reiiabiUty, and Tables II.9 and II. 10 present 
correlations between tests for the third-grade students and fifth-grade students, respectively. The shaded 
boxes in Tables II.9 and II.IO indicate tests that measure similar constructs: tests measuring phonemic 
decoding skills, tests measuring reading fluency and accuracy, and tests measuring reading 
comprehension. 

Even though the tests can be grouped by the skills they measure, the correlations — even between tests 
measuring similar constructs — were not always large. For example, for the third-grade and fifth-grade 
students, respectively, the correlations between the Word Attack and Phonemic Decoding Efficiency 
tests were, 0.65 and 0.69, the average correlations among the three tests measuring word reading 
accuracy and fluency were 0.70 and 0.69, and the correlations between the Passage Comprehension and 
GRADE tests were 0.47 and 0.44. These correlations are somewhat lower in the present sample than 
those reported elsewhere for the same tests. For example, the manual for the TOWRE test (Torgesen, 
Wagner, and Rashotte 1999) reports a correlation of 0.91 between the Word Attack and Phonemic 
Decoding Efficiency tests for a sample of at-risk third-grade students. A correlation of 0.87 between the 
two tests was reported in the same manual for a large random sample of fifth-grade students. Similarly, 
the test manual also reported correlations between the Word Identification and Sight Word Efficiency 
tests for the same samples of third- and fifth-grade students at 0.92 and 0.86, respectively. The manual 



2* When possible, we standardi 2 ed scores to the grade and month of administration. 

22 W'e could not calculate standard scores for the AIMSweb test because the timing of the test administrations 
made it difficult to standardi 2 e the tests appropriately. Instead, the present report presents raw scores. As contrasted 
with the other tests, the raw score for the AIMSweb has a simple substantive meaning in that it corresponds to the 
number of words read correctly. 

22 The test standardhations use a “norming” population for each test, with data collected and analy 2 ed by each 
test’s publisher. The norming populations are selected to be representative of the national population of students at a 
given age or grade level. 
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for the WRMT-R (Woodcock 1998) reports a correlation between the Word Identification measure and 
Passage Comprehension measure of 0.67 for third graders and 0.59 for fifth graders. The lack of a 
strong correlation between the two measures of reading comprehension may reflect several differences 
in the way the tests are administered and the types of required responses. 



b. Measures of Spelling and Mathematics Calculation Ability Administered for the Evaluation 

The spelling and calculation subtests from the Woodcock-Johnson III Tests of Achievement (WJ-III; 
Woodcock, McGrew, and Mather 2001) assessed spelling and mathematics calculation abilities. Table 
II.8 includes estimated reliabilities for these tests as well as the seven reading tests. 



c. Measures of Reading and Mathematics from the PSSA 

The PSSA is a standards-based, criterion-referenced assessment used to measure the attainment in 
certain areas of each Pennsylvania student in particular grades 

(http:/ /www.pde. state. pa.us/ a_and_t/ site/ default.asp). In the 2003-04 school year, students in grades 
three and five completed the PSSA in reading and math. (Fifth-grade students were also assessed in 
writing.) The test was administered to all students during late March and early April of the year in which 
they received the interventions. 

Guided by the Pennsylvania Academic Standards, advisory committees of Pennsylvania educators 
developed the content of the PSSA tests, which include both multiple-choice and open-ended items. 

The PSSA reading tests are designed to measure students’ skills in comprehending text. The test for 
third graders covers three standards: learning to read independendy; reading critically in all content areas; 
and reading, analy 2 ing, and interpreting literature. The test for fifth graders covers those three standards 
plus two others: English language characteristics and research. The PSSA mathematics tests cover 1 1 
standards and measure skills ranging from recalling specific facts to solving problems. Scaled scores for 
the PSSA tests are derived using item response theory (Rasch) models. Estimates of test reliability vary 
by subject and grade, but generally exceed 0.8 and are often at least 0.9 (internal consistency reliability). 
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Table II.8 



Tests Administered for the Second Follow-Up (End of the 2004-05 School Year) 

Test Reliability 

Measures of Reading 
Phonemic Decoding 

Woodcock Test-R (WRMT-R) Word Attack (WA) 0.90“ 

Test of Word Reading Efficiency (TOWRE) Phonemic Decoding Efficiency (PDE) q 93b 

Word Reading Accuracy and Eluency 

WRMT-R Word Identification (WI) 0.94“ 

TOWRE Sight Word Efficiency (SWE) 0.95'’ 

Aimsweb Oral Reading Passages (AIMS) 0.92*’ 

Reading Comprehension 

WRMT-R Passage Comprehension (PCG) 0.82“ 

Group Reading Assessment and Diagnostic Evaluation Passage Comprehension (GRADE) Grade 3: 0.88 

Grade 5; 0.90“ 

Other Tests 

Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement-Ill (WJ-III) 

Spelling 0.89“ 

Calculation 0.85“ 



“ Split-half reliability 
Alternate-form reliability 
“ Internal consistency reliability 




Table II.9 



Correlations Among Reading Tests, 3’^'* Grade Analysis Sample 





Word 


TOWRE 


Word 


TOWRE 




Passage 






Attack 


PDE 


Identification 


SWE 


AIMSweb 


Comprehension 


GRADE 


Word Attack 


1.00 


0.65 


0.56 


0.46 


0.38 


0.58 


0.35 


TOWRE PDE 




1.00 


0.53 


0.54 


0.53 


0.47 


0.29 


Word 

Identification 






1.00 


0.71 


0.58 


0.67 


0.43 


TOWRE SWE 








1.00 


0.80 


0.67 


0.46 


AIMSweb 










1.00 


0.62 


0.47 


Passage 

Comprehension 












1.00 


0.47 


GRADE 














1.00 








Table II.IO 












Correlations Among Reading Tests , 5* Grade Analysis Sample 







Word 


TOWRE 


Word 


TOWRE 




Passage 






Attack 


PDE 


Identification 


SWE 


AIMSweb 


Comprehension 


GRADE 


Word Attack 


1.00 


0.69 


0.70 


0.49 


0.47 


0.50 


0.34 


TOWRE PDE 




1.00 


0.65 


0.66 


0.60 


0.44 


0.35 


Word 

Identification 






1.00 


0.64 


0.64 


0.53 


0.39 


TOWRE SWE 








1.00 


0.78 


0.51 


0.35 


AIMSweb 










1.00 


0.54 


0.43 


Passage 

Comprehension 












1.00 


0.44 


GRADE 














1.00 



2. Measures of Student Characteristics and Instruction Received 

During the second follow-up, we obtained measures of student characteristics and instruction received 
with a classroom teacher survey and a school records form. 

a. Classroom Teacher Survey 

Each child’s regular classroom teacher completed a survey near the end of spring 2005. The survey asked 
the teacher to characterize the reading instmction the child received in the regular classroom as well as 
any special reading instruction or reading programs the child attended outside the regular classroom. If 
the student had an individual education plan (TEP) for special education, the teacher detailed the type of 
instruction specified. The teacher also provided classroom behavior ratings for the child. The behavior 
rating scales were adapted from the Multigrade Behavior Inventory (Agronin et al. 1 992) and lowa- 
Connors Teacher Rating Scale (Loney and MiUch 1982). 
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b. School Records Form 



At the end of the 2004-05 academic year, we obtained data on each student using a school records form. 
We collected information on enrollment, attendance, and suspensions; characteristics such as limited 
English proficiency status, eligibility for the free or reduced-price lunch program, and disabilities; reading 
services; Individual Education Plan (lEP) or Service Agreement specifications; grade promotion and 
retention; course grades; and reading and math standardi 2 ed test scores. 
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Exhibit 1 . Second Follow-up Student Performance Measures 



Reading Measures 

Phonemic Decoding 

• Word Attack subtest from the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test-Revised (WRMT-R; Woodcock 1998) 
requires students to pronounce printed nonwords that are speiied according to conventionai Engiish 
spoiling patterns. 

• Phonemic Decoding Efficiency subtest from the Test of Word Reading Efficiency (TOWRE; 
Torgesen, Wagner, and Rashotte 1999) requires students to pronounce nonwords from a iist of 
increasing difficuity as fast as they can. The score is the number of words correctiy pronounced within 
45 seconds. 

Word Reading Accuracy and Fiuency 

• Word identification subtest from the WRMT-R requires students to pronounce reai words from a iist of 
increasing difficuity. The chiid's score is the totai number of words read correctiy before reaching a 
ceiiing, which is determined when the chiid makes a specific number of errors in a row. 

• Sight Word Efficiency subtest from the TOWRE requires students to pronounce reai words from a iist 
of increasing difficuity as fast as they can. The score is the number of words correctiy pronounced 
within 45 seconds. 

• Orai Reading Fiuency subtest from Edformation, Inc., (Howe and Shinn, 2002) requires students to 
read three passages at their grade ievei (third or fifth); their score is the median number of correct 
words per minute for the three passages. The text of this report refers to these passages as AIMSweb 
passages, which is the term used broadiy in the reading practice community. 

Reading Comprehension 

• Passage Comprehension subtest from the WRMT-R requires students to read short passages that 
contain a biank substituted for one of the words. The task is to use the context of the passage to 
determine what word shouid fiii the biank. The subtest uses the cioze procedure for estimating reading 
comprehension abiiity. This measure of reading comprehension has been wideiy used in other 
intervention research with oider students, so it provides one basis for comparing resuits from this study 
with those from eariier research. 

• Passage Comprehension subtest from the Group Reading Assessment and Diagnostic Evaiuation 
(GRADE; Wiiliams 2001) requires students to read short passages and answer muitipie-choice 
questions. The present study used this test because it reiies on a method for assessing reading 
comprehension that is simiiar to methods wideiy used in the United States for state ievei accountabiiity 
testing. It is administered in a group setting and requires students to read passages and answer 
questions independentiy. Despite a time iimit, most students are abie to compiete aii of the items. 



Spelling and Mathematics Calculation Ability Measures 

• Spelling subtest from the Woodcock-Johnson Hi Tests of Achievement (WJIIi; Woodcock, McGrew, 
and Mather 2001) requires students to speil words that are dictated to them 

• Calculation subtest from the WJIII requires students to perform mathematicai caicuiations of increasing 
difficuity untii they miss a certain number of probiems in a row. 
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III. IMPLEMENTATION ANALYSIS 



The purpose of this evaluation is to estimate the impact of four reading interventions when they are 
delivered with as much fidelity and skill as can be attained in a standard school setting. Our procedures 
to ensure high quality implementation of the interventions included careful selection of teachers to 
deliver the interventions, training and supervision of intervention teachers by the program developers, 
and the use of a full-time study coordinator, whose duties included working with school personnel to 
facilitate the scheduling of intervention sessions and minimize disruptions so that each student could 
receive at least 1 00 hours of instruction. We then collected information to evaluate the quality and 
fidelity of the intervention implementations, as well as to understand how the interventions fit into the 
overall reading instruction for each child. A detailed discussion of our findings from this assessment, 
and a description of the procedures for selecting, training, and supporting the intervention teachers can 
be found in Torgesen et al. (2006). In this report, we summarize the key implementation findings from 
the prior report and present some new findings pertaining to students’ hours of reading instruction in 
the year after the interventions. 

As described in Torgesen et al. (2006), we used a variety of instruments to evaluate implementation. 
These included documentation of the amount of training received by each of the intervention teachers, 
daily attendance logs for all intervention sessions, video-tapes of a sample of intervention sessions, 
ratings of the intervention teachers by program trainers and study coordinators, and questionnaires 
completed for each participating student by his or her classroom teacher. The video tapes were used in 
three separate analyses: an analysis of program fidelity and general teacher quality, a verification of 
session length (which had implications for total hours of instruction), and an analysis of intervention 
program content. The classroom teacher surveys were used to describe each student’s total reading 
instruction; these surveys were completed for both the intervention year and the year following the 
intervention. 

Later in this section, we present an integrated discussion of our findings regarding hours of total reading 
instruction during both years of the study. We begin, however, with a brief summary of our other key 
findings from the first year of the study and a description of the instructional elements and procedures 
for each of the four interventions. 



A. SUMMARY OF KEY IMPLEMENTATION FINDINGS 

Hours of instruction. The large majority (93 percent) of students in the treatment group received at 
least 80 hours of intervention instruction. This represents a sustained and substantial level of exposure 
to intensive instruction, even though only 14 percent of intervention students received the intended dose 
of 100 hours. There were no significant differences in average hours of instruction across interventions, 
although fifth-grade students received fewer hours of intervention (88 hours) on average than did third- 
grade students (93 hours). 

Heterogeneity of instructional groups. Due to the practical constraints imposed by the incidence and 
diversity of reading difficulties among third and fifth graders in the AIU schools participating in this 
evaluation, the instructional groups formed for the intervention were heterogeneous with regard to their 
beginning word-level skills. At each grade level, the average difference between the highest and lowest 
baseline Word Attack scores among the three students in an instructional group was about one standard 
deviation. Nonetheless, the program developers indicated in follow-up conversations that this amount of 
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within-group heterogeneity was not unusual in comparison with what they normally observe when 
delivering their interventions in other settings. 

Training of intervention teachers. Representatives of the four reading programs trained the 
intervention teachers. On average, teachers received almost 70 hours of professional development over 
the course of the intervention, starting with five days of intensive training for all teachers in August 2003. 
The total amount of professional development varied across the reading programs, but aU of the 
program providers agreed that the amount of training and professional development equaled or 
exceeded what they would typically deliver to new teachers in a school setting. 

Trainer ratings of intervention teachers. The trainers from each reading program rated the teaching 
performance of teachers under their supervision. According to the trainers, the average instmction 
teacher’s performance fell somewhere in the top half among similarly experienced teachers whom they 
had observed. In addition, the trainers’ average ratings on five dimensions of program fidelity and three 
dimensions of general teacher quality were well above the satisfactory level for all dimensions and all 
programs. 

Video analysis of intervention teachers. Each teacher was videotaped twice over the course of the 
intervention, and the videos were analy 2 ed for adherence to program guidelines. Each program had 
slightly different dimensions along which fidelity was assessed, as well as different criteria for judging 
adequacy. Deviations from criterion were judged by members of the evaluation team as minor, 
moderate, or extreme. Overall, there were no extreme deviations and relatively few moderate deviations. 
The moderate deviations that did occur were primarily with regard to time in session (most sessions ran 
shorter than anticipated) and fine points of program technique. 

Time by activity analysis. The videotaped instructional sessions were also analyzed to determine how 
teachers allocated time across instructional activities. The analysis showed that the distribution of time 
between word-level and vocabulary/ comprehension activities did not conform to the categorization of 
the interventions in the original study design (which was based on the description of instructional 
activities from the program providers). As a consequence, the programs were regrouped for analysis, 
with the three programs that devoted most of their instructional time to improving word-level reading 
skills grouped together. 

More detailed information pertaining to these and other results from our implementation analysis can be 
found in Torgesen et al. (2006). 



B. DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERVENTIONS 

A description of the essential instructional elements and procedures of each of the four instructional 
methods, as they were implemented in this study, is provided below, along with results from Torgesen et 
al. (2006) about the relative amount of time devoted to instruction in word-level skills versus vocabulary 
and comprehension. 



Furthermore, we previously found no consistent patterns in the relationship between instructional group 
heterogeneity and students’ reading outcomes (Torgesen et al. 2006). 
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Interventions that focused primarily on word level skills 

Corrective Reading uses scripted lessons that are designed to improve the efficiency of “teacher 
talk” and to maximize opportunities for students to respond to and receive feedback. The lessons 
involve explicit and systematic instmctional sequences that include a series of quick tasks intended 
to focus students’ attention on critical elements for successful word identification. The tasks also 
include exercises that build rate and fluency through oral reading of stories that have been carefully 
constructed to counter word-guessing habits. 

The decoding strand, which was the component of Corrective Reading used in this study, includes 
four levels — A, Bl, B2, and C. Placement testing is used to start each group at the appropriate level. 
However, because the instructional groups in this study were relatively heterogeneous in terms of 
their beginning skills, there was not always an optimal match with every child’s initial instructional 
level. The lessons provided during the study clustered in Levels Bl and B2, with some groups 
progressing to Level C. By the end of Bl, the curriculum covers all of the vowels and basic sound 
combinations in written English, the “silent-e rule,” and some double consonant-ending words. 
Students also learn to separate word endings from many words with a root plus-suffix structure, to 
build and decompose compound words, and to identify underlying sounds within written words. 
Level B2 addresses more irregularly spelled words, sound combinations, difficult consonant blends, 
and compound words, while Level C focuses on strengthening students’ ability to read grade-level 
academic material and naturally occurring text such as that in magazines. Explicit vocabulary 
instruction is also introduced in Level C, but this component was not provided for those groups 
that, in fact, reached level C in this study. 

Estimated allocation of instructional time: 74 percent on word-level skills and 26 percent on 
comprehension / vocabulary. 

The Wilson Reading System uses direct, multisensory structured teaching based on the Orton- 
GilUngham methodology. Based on 10 principles of instruction, the program teaches sounds to 
automaticity; presents the structure of language in a systematic, cumulative manner; presents 
concepts within the context of controlled and noncontrolled written text; and teaches and 
reinforces concepts with visual-auditory-kinesthetic-tactile methods. Each Wilson Reading lesson 
includes separate sections that emphasize word study, spelling, fluency, and comprehension. Given 
that Wilson Reading was assigned to the word-level condition in this study, teachers were not 
trained in the comprehension and vocabulary components of the method, nor were these 
components included in the instructional sessions. 

The program includes 12 steps. Steps 1 through 6 establish foundational skills in word reading, 
while Steps 7 through 12 present more complex rules of language, including sound options, spelling 
mles, and morphological principles. In keeping with the systematic approach to teaching language 
structure, all students begin with Step 1, but groups are then free to move at a pace commensurate 
with their skill level. By the end of the intervention period, all students receiving the Wilson Reading 
intervention had progressed to somewhere between Steps 4 and 6. 

Estimated allocation of instructional time: 94 percent on word-level skills and 6 percent on 
comprehension / vocabulary. 

Spell Read Phonological Auditory Training (P.A.T.) provides systematic and explicit fluency 
oriented instruction in phonemic awareness and phonics along with everyday experiences in reading 
and writing for meaning. The phonemic activities involve a wide variety of specific tasks based on 
specific skill mastery, including, for example, building syllables from single sounds, blending 
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consonant sounds with vowel sounds, and analy 2 ing or breaking syllables into their individual 
sounds. Each lesson also includes language-rich reading and writing activities intended to ensure 
that students use their language in combination with phonologicaUy based reading skills when 
reading and writing. 

The program consists of 140 sequential lessons divided into three phases. The lesson sequence 
begins by teaching the sounds that are easiest to hear and manipulate and then progresses to the 
more difficult sounds and combinations. More specifically, Phase A introduces the primary spelling 
of 1 8 vowels and 26 consonants and the consonant-vowel, vowel-consonant, and consonant- vowel- 
consonant patterns. The goals of Phase B are to teach the secondary spellings of sounds and 
consonant blends and to bring students to fluency at the two-syUable level. In Phase C, students 
learn beginning and ending clusters and work toward mastery of multisyllabic words. A part of 
every lesson involves “shared reading” of leveled trade books and discussion of content. Students 
also spend time at the end of every lesson writing in response to what they read that day. AU groups 
began with the first lesson but then progressed at a pace commensurate with their ability to master 
the material. By the end of the intervention period, the students receiving Spell Read instruction had 
reached points ranging from the end of Phase A to the initial lessons of Phase C. 

The Spell Read intervention had originally been one of the two “word-level plus comprehension” 
interventions, but after the time-by-activity analysis, we determined that it was more appropriately 
classified as a “word-level” intervention. Because the word-level instructional content in Spell Read 
is more structured than the instruction designed to build reading comprehension, the relatively short 
instructional sessions in this study led to a different balance of word-level and comprehension 
instruction than was anticipated. That is, to accomplish the highly specified word-level instruction 
contained in the program, the teachers reduced the amount of time they spent on the 
comprehension components. In clinical settings. Spell Read is typically provided in 70 minute 
sessions, whereas the sessions in this study averaged closer to 55 minutes in length. 

Estimated allocation of instructional time: 83 percent on word-level skills and 1 7 percent on 
comprehension / vocabulary. 

Intervention that focused on word level skills, vocabulary, and comprehension 

Failure Free Reading uses a combination of computer-based lessons, workbook exercises, and 
teacher led instruction to teach sight vocabulary, fluency, and comprehension. Students spend 
approximately one third of each instmctional session working within each of these formats, so 
that they spend most of their time working independendy rather than in a small group. Unlike 
the other three interventions. Failure Free Reading does not emphasi 2 e phonemic decoding 
strategies. Rather, it builds the student’s vocabulary of “sight words” through a program 
involving several exposures and text that is engineered to support learning of new words. 
Students read material that is designed to be of interest to their age level while challenging their 
current independent and instructional reading level. Lessons are based on story text controlled 
for syntax and semantic content. Each lesson progresses through a cycle of previewing text 
content and individual word meanings, listening to text read aloud, discussing text context, 
reading the text content with support, and reviewing the key ideas in the text in worksheet and 
computer formats. Teachers monitor student success and provide as much repetition and 
support as students need to read the day’s selection. 

Although the students are grouped for instruction as in the other three interventions, the lessons 
in Failure Free Reading are highly individuali 2 ed, with each student progressing at his or her own 
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pace based on initial placement testing and frequent criterion testing. Two levels of story books 
are available. 

Students who show mastery at the second level progress to a related program called Verbal 
Master, which uses the same instructional principles but emphasi 2 es vocabulary building and 
writing activities rather than passage reading. Verbal Master activities include listening to 
definitions and applications of target vocabulary words and interpreting and constructing 
sentences containing the target words. The curriculum also provides reinforcement exercises 
such as sentence completion and fiU-in-the-blank activities as well as basic instruction in 
composition. Most of the third-grade students assigned to the Failure Free condition spent all of 
their instructional time working within the first and second level of story sequences. On the 
other hand, 65 percent of the fifth-grade students spent half or more of their instructional time 
in Verbal Master. 

Estimated allocation of instructional time: 48 percent on word-level skills and 52 percent on 
comprehension / vocabulary. 



C. TOTAL HOURS OF READING INSTRUCTION 

In addition to the hours spent in the experimental treatment, students in the intervention group also 
received some reading instruction in their regular classrooms. Control students, in accordance with the 
study design, received the mix of reading services that would normally be provided by their schools. To 
better understand the treatment contrast, we examined total reading instruction provided to treatment 
and control students during the intervention year, and again during the following year. The intervention 
year findings were initially presented in Torgesen et al. (2006). They are repeated here, disaggregated by 
grade cohort, to facilitate comparison with results for the following year. 

Hours of reading instruction were based on annual surveys, which were completed for each student in 
the study by his or her regular classroom teacher. The surveys included questions on the duration of 
reading instruction provided for that student during a typical week, the si 2 es of the groups in which 
instruction was delivered, and the types of professionals who provided the instruction. For students in 
the intervention group, a constant amount of 4.5 hours (per week) of “treatment” smaU-group 
instruction was added during the intervention year. No effort was made to characteri 2 e the 
nonintervention instruction based on types of reading activities (e.g., activities to build word-level skills 
versus activities to develop comprehension skills or vocabulary). 

For our analysis, hours of reading instruction were categori 2 ed according to group she (large groups, 
small groups, and one-on-one) and also according to whether the teacher was a general education 
teacher, a specialist teacher, or one of the treatment (i.e., intervention) teachers. “Specialist teacher” was 
defined as a special education teacher, a Title I teacher, an ESL teacher, a reading specialist, or other 
instmctor. 

We analy 2 ed the data on hours of instruction using a two-level hierarchical linear model, with students 
and school units making up the two levels. The analyses were similar to the analyses of impacts on 
reading test scores, and a more detailed explanation of those procedures is provided in Chapter IV. 

Figures III. I and III.2 present information on the average weekly hours of reading instruction received 
by students in the two grade cohorts during the intervention year. 
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For the third-grade cohort (Figure IILl), it is noteworthy that intervention and control students received 
approximately the same amount of total reading instruction (9.5 and 9.6 hours, respectively) during the 
intervention year. This implies that, for this grade cohort, reading instruction delivered by the 
intervention generally substituted for, rather than added to, the students’ other reading instruction. 
Compared to the control group, however, students in the intervention group received more hours of 
small group instruction [t(280) = 2.63, p <0.0001] and fewer hours of large group instruction [t(280) = - 
3.77, p <0.0001]. More specifically, students in the intervention group received 6.9 hours of small group 
instruction and 2.0 hours of large group instruction, while students in the control group received about 
4.3 hours of each. 

As can be seen in Figure III. 2, reading instruction followed a different pattern in the fifth-grade cohort. 
At this grade level, students in the control group received only 7.8 hours of total reading instruction per 
week, which was significantiy lower than the 9.4 hours of total reading instruction for the intervention 
group [t(347) = 2.35, p = 0.02]. As at grade three, the small group hours for the intervention group (6.6 
hours) were significandy higher than for the control group (t(346) = 11.97,p= <.0001), while the large 
group hours (2.5 hours) were significantly lower (t(347)=-2.72, p=0.0069). 



Figure III.l 

Average Hours of Reading Instruction per Week During Intervention Year: Third-Grade Cohort. 
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Note: A “Specialist” is defined as a teacher who is not a general education teacher. For example, specialists include 
special education and Title I teachers and reading specialists. 
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Figure III. 2 

Average Hours of Reading Instruction per Week During Intervention Year: Fifth-Grade Cohort. 




Note: A “Specialist” is defined as a teacher who is not a general education teacher. For example, specialists include 
special education and Title I teachers and reading specialists. 

Findings for the year following the interventions are presented in Figures III. 3 and III.4. By this time, 
most students in the third-grade cohort had transitioned into grade four, while most students in the fifth- 
grade cohort had transitioned into grade six. Although practices differed among the several participating 
districts, moving to grade six also meant moving to middle school for many students in the study. 
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Figure III. 3 



Average Hours of Reading Instruction per Week During Year Following 
Intervention: Third-Grade Cohort. 




Note: A “Specialist” is defined as a teacher who is not a general education teacher. For example, specialists include 
special education and Title I teachers and reading specialists. 



For the third-grade cohort (Figure III. 3), there were no significant differences in the total hours of 
instruction received by the intervention and control groups during the year following the intervention 
(7.9 and 7.8 hours, respectively). Neither were there any significant differences by group size or by type 
of instructor. 
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Figure III.4 



Average Hours of Reading Instruction per Week During Year Following 
Intervention: Fifth-Grade Cohort. 




Note: A “Specialist” is defined as a teacher who is not a general education teacher. For example, specialists include 
special education and Title I teachers and reading specialists. 



For the fifth-grade cohort, on the other hand, Figure III.4 shows that intervention students continued to 
receive significantiy more total hours of reading instruction (7.2 hours) than the control students (6.3 
hours) [t(360) = 2.29, p = 0.02]. There is no obvious reason for this finding, and a comparison of 
surveys completed for the same students across years did not exhibit much consistency at the individual 
student level (r = 0.054). 

In summary, the analysis of total reading instruction indicated that, at grade three, reading instruction 
provided by the intervention did not increase the total hours of reading, but did shift hours between 
large group and small group instructional formats. At grade five, the intervention resulted in an increase 
in total hours of reading instruction, as well as a shift toward more hours in the small group format. 
During the year following the intervention, total hours of instruction decreased somewhat for aU 
students, presumably as a function of the role of reading in the curriculum at successively higher grade 
levels. There was no relationship between treatment status and hours of instruction for the third-grade 
cohort, while intervention group students continued to receive somewhat more instruction than control 
students in the fifth-grade cohort. The data do not reveal why this latter relationship persists into the 
year after the interventions. 
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IV. IMPACT ANALYSIS 



The main objective of this evaluation is to estimate the impacts of the four interventions on students’ 
reading skiUs. Specifically, we estimate the impacts of the four interventions combined, the three word- 
level interventions combined, and each of the four individual interventions for not only all students in 
the third-grade cohort and all students in the fifth-grade cohort, but also several key subgroups of 
students. In this chapter, we present the findings of our impact analysis after describing our estimation 
methods and technical and contextual issues pertaining to the interpretation of the impact estimates. 



A. ESTIMATION METHOD 

The experimental design can be described as a randomi 2 ed blocks design with random assignment 
carried out at two levels. First, as discussed in Chapter II, we randomly assigned 32 school units to the 
four interventions within blocking strata determined by the percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch. 25 Next, within schools, we randomly assigned eligible students within grade 
levels (third or fifth) to the treatment or control group. The resultant data have a hierarchical structure of 
students nested within school units. 

To reflect the fact that students within a school unit are not independent, we estimated intervention 
impacts and standard errors using a weighted two-level hierarchical linear model (HLM) that allows for 
nested data. 26 The first level corresponds to students within school units and the second to the school 
units, accounting for the clustering (nonindependence) of students in school units. 

Research has shown that the impacts of interventions may vary by age, and that older students 
experience more difficulty in improving their reading skills (Torgesen 2005). Therefore, we estimated 
impacts separately for the third- and fifth-grade cohorts (but test for differences between impacts for the 
two cohorts). The model is: 



Level One: Student i within school unit j 



yuj=P^j+PJii+p2j^ii+r,j 



(IV.l) 



25 The sample includes 31 school units with about 730 students; one school unit dropped out of the study after 
random assignment, but before learning about the intervention to which it had been assigned. 

26 We also investigated a three-level model that includes a level for the clustering of intervention students in 
instructional groups. The results are similar to those obtained when using a two-level model; see Appendix F for details 
of the three-level model and the results. In most cases, standard errors of the impacts are smaller in the three-level 
model, but not by enough to change our conclusions about impacts. 
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Level Two: School unit (f) 



3 

/^Oj “Too A) j 

l=l 

A; = Vm + nAj + ^12^ + ri^Cj + Z4n+A, CV^2) 

/=1 

3 

Plj = /20 +/21A + ^22 A +i’' 23^7 + X +^ 2 j 

;=i 

where 

T = 1 if student i in school unit j was randomly assigned to the treatment group (intervention), 
and T.. = 0 if student i in school unit j is in the control group; 

A. = 1 if school unit j was randomly assigned to the Failure Free Reading intervention, 
and Aj - 0 otherwise; 

B. = 1 if school unit j was randomly assigned to the Spell Read P.A.T. intervention, 
and Bj - 0 otherwise; 

Cj = 1 if school unity was randomly assigned to the Wilson Language Training intervention, 
and C -0 otherwise; 

Pjj = 1 if school unity is in blocking stratum 1, 
and P -0 otherwise; 

P^j = 1 if school unit y is in blocking stratum 2, 
and P^j =0 otherwise; 

P^j = 1 if school unit y is in blocking stratum 3, 
and P^j - 0 otherwise; 
yjjj = post- test score; 
y^jj = centered pretest score. 

For our analyses, we use a centered pretest score: 

ylij =yoij-y.., (iv.3) 

where y is the weighted mean of the pretest score across all students in a given grade cohort in the 
evaluation sample. By mean-centering the pretest score (that is, the baseline score), we can interpret 
parameters and combinations of parameters in the level-one model as means for students with the 
average baseline test score. For example, the impacts, estimated as described below, are interpreted as 
the impact for a student in a given grade cohort (third or fifth) with a baseline test score equal to the 
average baseline test score across students in that grade cohort. 
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The level-one model (Equation (IV.l)) relates a student’s post-intervention test score to a treatment 
indicator, the student’s pretest score, and a residual term (unexplained variation). The level-two model 
(Equation (IV.2)) relates the level-one parameters (coefficients and to indicators for the 

interventions to which the school units were randomly assigned and the blocking strata. The 
interventions Failure Free Reading, Spell Read, Wilson Reading, and Corrective Reading are denoted as 
A, B, C, and D, respectively.^^ The blocking strata grouped school units into four approximately equal- 
si 2 ed groups based on the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch (FRPL). 
We represent the four blocking strata with three dummy variables, where each dummy variable equals 1 
for school units that belong to that blocking stratum, and zero otherwise. 28 

The main parameters of interest in our two-level model are those from which we estimate the impacts of 
the interventions on students’ reading skills, where an impact is defined as the regression-adjusted 
difference in the average achievement scores for the treatment and control groups. 29,30 Such an impact 
shows how much difference an intervention will make if it is made available to students with 
characteristics similar to those of the students in the evaluation sample. This is the most robust estimate 
of program impact because it involves the fewest assumptions when estimating the impact. By imposing 
more assumptions, which might not be valid, we could also estimate the intervention impacts on those 
who participated in the interventions, and on those who participated substantially, receiving at least 80 
hours of instruction, for example. Given that almost all students in the treatment group received some of 
the treatment, and that a very large percentage received 80 or more hours of instruction, the results are 
similar, regardless of the definition of impacts, as discussed in more detail below. 

From the HLM model, we estimate impacts for each of the four interventions. We also estimate the 
impact of assignment to any of the interventions — denoted as the combined intervention impact 
(ABCD) — as the average of the four intervention impacts. 

As explained earlier in this report, we had originally intended to group the four intervention programs 
into two intervention classes: word-level interventions and word-level plus comprehension/vocabulary 
interventions. However, the time-by-activity analysis indicated that such a categorization was not 
accurate. In actuality, three of the interventions. Corrective Reading, Spell Read, and Wilson Reading, 
were appropriately grouped as phonemicaUy oriented word-level interventions, while the fourth. Failure 
Free Reading, provided non-phonemicaUy oriented support for reading accuracy and fluency, along with 
instruction in comprehension and vocabulary. For the analyses reported here, we consider impacts for: 



22 The listed order of the interventions and labels A, B, C, and D are arbitrary and not related to the performance 
of the interventions. In the hierarchical model, we can represent the four interventions with three dummy variables: A, 
B, and C. Intervention D is represented when the dummy variables for interventions A, B, and C all equal zero (i.e., 
A=B=C=0). 

28 When estimating impacts, we weight the blocking strata effects equally. 

28 Our analyses compare the treatment students in each intervention to control students in the same schools, which 
require minimal assumptions about how the controls differ across interventions, compared with an analysis that pools aU 
of the controls. The impacts refer to the average impacts across school units and to students with the average baseline 
test score. 

28 Appendix D provides details on deriving the impacts from estimated model parameters. 

2' We used HLM 6 ® software published by Scientific Software International, Inc., to obtain the HLM estimates. 
We obtained parameter estimates using the restricted maximum likelihood (REML) procedure, as discussed in 
Raudenbush and Bryk (2002). 
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1 . All interventions combined (ABCD) 

2. The three word-level interventions combined: Spell Read, Wilson Reading, and Corrective 
Reading (BCD) 

3. The four individual interventions (A,B,C,D) 

We obtain these first two impacts as follows: 

Impact of being in any intervention (ABCD) = (Z^ + f s + “*■ ^d)/^ ^ 

Impact of being in a word-level intervention (BCD) = (Z^ + + 1 ^^)/ 3, 



where the intervention impacts for Failure Free Reading (A), SpeU Read (B), Wilson Reading (C), and 
Corrective Reading (D), respectively, are:32 

Ia = ^+rn+a/4)(|„+4+4) 

h = 7io+/i2+(1/4)(|ij-z|j2+Ii3) 

Ic= no+r,3 + a/4)(ln+4+4) 

i,= f,„+(i/4)(|„+4+4). 

When the interventions are grouped, each intervention in the group receives equal weight. We derive the 
impacts for the four individual interventions according to Equation (IV. 5). 

These impacts are known as intent-to-treat (ITT) impacts because they estimate the impact of random 
assignment to one of the interventions (the treatment group), without taking into account whether 
students actually receive the treatment. From a policy perspective, the ITT shows the impact of being 
offered the opportunity to participate in an intervention. In this study, a few students assigned to the 
treatment group did not participate in one of the interventions. Estimates of the impact of the treatment 
on the treated (TOT) adjust for students not participating in the intervention. 

If there is interest in estimating the impact of the treatment on those who participated — the TOT 
impact — there might also be interest in estimating the impact of the treatment on those who received a 
“fuU dose” of the treatment, which we might define in this evaluation as receiving at least 80 hours of 
instruction. A crude, but very simple approach to deriving such an impact is to apply the same methods 
used to obtain TOT estimates. 

A TOT impact takes into account the treatment received by students in the study, but requires additional 
assumptions that are untestable.23 In this evaluation, a small number of students assigned to the 



32 The sum of the three blocking strata parameters (4ii + <^12 + “ 313 ) b multiplied by Vi because of the fourth 



blocking stratum, which is the excluded category. The term could also be written as + ^,2 + ^,2 + 0) . 

4 
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treatment group (1 3 students, or less than 1 percent) did not receive any instruction, and are labeled as 
no-shows. (Students’ reasons for dropping out of the treatment group are described in Chapter II.) In 
addition, approximately 7 percent of treatment group members received fewer than 80 hours of 
instruction, the threshold for receiving a fuU dose of the intervention. 

In this study, with no control group students who received the intervention, the TOT impact estimates 
wiU always be equal to or greater than the ITT impact estimates. The TOT impacts in this study are 
similar to the ITT impacts because the percentage of treatment students who received the intervention is 
very high (0.99 for any treatment received and 0.93 for those with at least 80 hours of treatment). 
Therefore, as documented in Torgesen et al. (2006), the adjustment for no-shows increases impacts by 
about 1 percent, while the adjustment for those who do not receive at least 80 hours of intervention 
increases impacts by about 8 percent. For example, for an ITT impact of 4 standard score points, the 
TOT impact adjusted for no-shows is about 4.04 points, and the TOT impact adjusted for those 
receiving fewer than 80 hours of interventions is 4.28 points. Because the TOT impacts rely on 
untestable assumptions, and are not substantially different from the ITT impacts, we present only the 
ITT estimates in this report. 

In addition to estimating impacts for aU students in the third-grade cohort and aU students in the fifth- 
grade cohort, we estimated impacts for subgroups of students within each grade cohort. The ability to 
estimate impacts for subgroups and to test for differences in impacts between subgroups is important in 
that it allows for potentially better targeting of interventions — for example, to students with especially 
low phonemic decoding skills. To estimate subgroup impacts, we modified the model specification in 
Equation (IV. 1) to allow for different impacts (within a grade cohort) for a subgroup (see Appendix 
D).34 



B. INTERPRETATION OF IMPACTS 

In this study, we are interested in estimating the impact of the four remedial reading interventions 
relative to the instruction that students ordinarily receive. When interpreting the impacts of the four 
interventions on students’ reading skills, it is important to consider three elements of the broader context 



(continued) 

Two major assumptions are involved in estimating TOT impacts. The first is that assignment to the treatment 
group has no impact on students who do not participate in one of the interventions (Rubin’s exclusion restriction; see 
Angrist, Imbens, and Rubin 1996). For treatment group students who did not show up for any instmction, the 
assumption is reasonable. However, for those with between 1 and 79 hours of instruction, the assumption probably is 
not reasonable, and we would have to use caution in interpreting TOT estimates for students with a “full dose” (> 79 
hours). The second major assumption is that some individuals participate in one of the interventions only when 
assigned to the treatment group (compilers). The assumption is reasonable here, as most members of the treatment 
group do participate in one of the interventions, and individuals assigned to the control group do not have access to the 
interventions. Both of these assumptions are untestable because we observe each individual’s behavior and outcomes 
only under the treatment to which they were assigned; it is impossible to observe the behavior and outcomes of 
individuals as if they had been assigned to another group. Thus, there are no data available on which to test these 
assumptions. See Bloom (1984); Angrist, Imbens, and Rubin (1996); or Little and Rubin (2000) for general background 
information on computing TOT estimates. A TOT estimate is sometimes referred to as the Compiler Average Causal 
Effect (CACE) or the Instrumental Variables (TV) estimate. 

Our preliminary analyses showed substantial differences in impacts by grade. Therefore, for each subgroup, we 
estimate separate impacts by grade. When we designed the study, our power analyses assumed that we could combine 
grades when conducting subgroup analyses. Because we cannot, our ability to detect significant impacts for subgroups is 
diminished. The probability of detecting differences between subgroups is particularly low. See Chapter II for estimates 
of minimum detectable impacts. 
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in which the interventions were operating: (1) where the students began in terms of reading ability just 
prior to the interventions, (2) how much improvement the students would have made in the absence of 
the interventions, and (3) the amount of the interventions that treatment and control students actually 
received. 

We illustrate the first two elements using a hypothetical example, in Figure At the beginning of 

the intervention year, all students in the intervention (represented by “T”) and control (represented by 
“C”) groups started out at approximately the same point — due to randomi 2 ation — with an average 
baseline test score of 85 (16* percentile).^^ This is similar to the actual baseline test scores seen for 
students in this study (see Tables II.2 through II.7). 

Figure IV. 1 

Hypothetical Example of Gains and Impact 




Beginning of 
intervention 
year 



End of 
following 
year 



The improvement that students would have made in the absence of the interventions is indicated by the 
gain that the students in the control group experienced between the beginning of the intervention year 
and end of the following school year. In Figure IV. 1, this gain is 4 standard score points, as shown by 
the dashed line. 

Because standard scores show students’ relative standings in a national population of students at a given 
grade level, we would expect the average gain to be zero if we had a national sample of students at all 



The third element is discussed in the next section. 

Randomization ensures that the treatment and control students start out with similar reading ability (similar test 
scores). However, there may still be small differences between the groups that are attributable to chance, unless the 
samples are very large. The HLM model in this analysis adjusts for the small differences that may exist between the 
groups. 
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levels of reading ability. However, the students in this example (and in the actual study) began reading 
below grade level, indicated by standard scores less than 100. For such students, positive gains indicate 
the amount by which the students at least partially “caught up” to the average student in their grade. 
Negative gains indicate the amount by which the students fell further behind. 

The impact shows the value added by the intervention; that is, the gain above that achieved by the 
control group. In other words, the impact is the amount that the interventions increased students’ test 
scores relative to the control group. Because of random assignment, the intervention and control groups 
started out at the same place (85, in this example), and thus the impact can be calculated by comparing 
either the post-test scores for the intervention and control groups or the test score gains for the 
intervention and control groups. Using the post-test scores, the impact in Figure IV.l is 95-89=6 (T 2 - 
C 2 ). Alternatively, using gain scores, the impact in Figure IV.l is (95-85)-(89-85) = 10-4=6 ((T 2 -Ti)-(C 2 - 
Ci)). Thus, the intervention in this example raised students’ test scores 6 points higher than they would 
have been without the intervention. 



The change (“gain”) in the intervention group students’ average test scores between the beginning of the 
intervention year and the end of the following year can be calculated by adding the control group gain 
and the impact, as illustrated in Figure IV.l. If the control group students’ average score increased 
between the beginning of the intervention year and end of the following school year and there is a 
positive impact, then the treatment group gain will also be positive, as in Figure IV.l, where the 
treatment group gain is 10 points. However, if the control group students’ scores decreased during this 
period, then the intervention group may also experience a negative gain, even if the impact is positive. 
Depending on the relative magnitudes of the control group gain and the impact, a negative control group 
gain combined with a positive impact may imply that the intervention group students held their ground 
(or improved) while the control group declined, or may imply that the intervention group experienced a 
negative gain as well. 



C. CONTEXT OF THE IMPACTS 

We now consider our empirical findings pertaining to the three elements of the broader context for this 
evaluation: (1) where the students began in terms of reading ability just prior to the start of the 
interventions, (2) how much improvement the students would have had in the absence of the 
interventions, and (3) the amount of the interventions that treatment and control students actually 
received. Indicating where students began, the first column of Table IV.l shows the baseline test scores 
of students on the tests we administered for this evaluation. (Tables appear at the end of this 
chapter.38) The average baseline test scores are all below average (less than 100) — ranging from a low of 
81 (10th percentile) for the Phonemic Decoding Efficiency test in the fifth-grade cohort to a high of 93 
(32nd percentile) for Word Attack and Passage Comprehension in the fifth-grade cohort. 

These estimates confirm that many students in our evaluation are not as severely impaired as many of 
the students studied in previous small-scale assessments of intensive reading interventions (see the 
review by Torgesen 2005). However, based upon teacher assessment and screening and baseline test 



As noted above, we present separate estimates for students in the third- and fifth-grade cohorts. At baseline, 
these students were in the third and fifth grades, respectively. When we administered the seven reading tests for 
estimating impacts in this report, most of the students were in the fourth and sixth grades. 

In addition to seven reading tests, we administered the spelling and calculation subtests from the Woodcock- 
Johnson III Tests of Achievement. Estimated impacts on scores for these tests are presented in Appendix E. 
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performance, the typical student in our evaluation is struggling with basic reading skills. That student, 
along with a substantial fraction of the broad range of students included in our sample are among those 
often targeted by providers and school districts for the types of interventions that we are evaluating. 

Such targeting is a response to both the needs of these students and the fact that except perhaps in the 
largest urban school districts, most schools would have only a small number of students in each grade 
who are as severely impaired as the students included in some previous studies. While it is important to 
assess the effectiveness of interventions for these more severely impaired students, the results obtained 
might not pertain to broader groups of struggling readers that include less severely impaired students. 
Hence, we have drawn our sample from regular elementary schools and included students with a 
relatively wide range of reading difficulties. 

When we assess the improvement that students had achieved in the absence of the interventions, as 
measured by the tests that we administered for this evaluation, we see a mix of positive and negative 
gains among the control students in the third-grade cohort and mostly positive gains among students in 
the fifth -grade cohort, as presented in Table IV. 1. In the third-grade pooled (ABCD) control group 
cohort, students typically showed Utde change, with gains between about —1 and 1 standard score points, 
but there was one larger positive gain and a larger negative gain. The negative gain on the Group 
Reading Assessment and Diagnostic Evaluation (GRADE) test suggests that the average student in the 
study lost ground relative to other students on this reading comprehension test between the start of the 
intervention year and the end of the following year. That is, if third-grade students selected for the study 
had not participated in an intervention, we would expect them, on average, to lose ground in their ability 
to extract meaning from text, as measured by the GRADE test. Among the fifth-grade cohort, the gains 
were generally positive, ranging from 1 to 5 standard score points for the interventions combined. The 
exceptions for fifth-grade control students were the reading comprehension tests, which showed almost 
no change (Passage Comprehension) or some negative gain (GRADE). 

The positive gains experienced by the control students as measured by some of these tests, indicate that 
these students’ reading ability improved in some dimensions between the beginning of the intervention 
year and the end of the following year, relative to the normal growth expected during this time. A 
positive control gain may be due to students’ usual classroom instruction, additional instruction received 
in or out of school, or a statistical phenomenon known as “regression to the mean.” Regression to the 
mean can occur when students are selected for a study because of low scores on a test, since students are 
more likely to be selected when testing error was negative. The next test is more likely to have a positive 
testing error or a smaller negative testing error, which appears to be a gain but is instead an artifact. In 
the case of the present study, students were selected on the basis of their screening — not baseline — 
scores. Thus, for the sample of all students, the regression to the mean effect should have occurred 
between screening and baseline testing, not between baseline and follow-up. Thus, the phenomenon of 
regression to the mean is not likely to play a significant role in explaining the reading gains of students in 
either the intervention or control groups in the study sample. However, in subgroup comparisons that 
select students because of either low or high baseline scores on a given measure within the total sample, 
regression to the mean could certainly explain some of the improvement (or some of the decline) in 
scores between the baseline and follow-up testing. 

The final contextual element to consider when interpreting impacts is the amount and type of reading 
instruction that the students in the study actually received. During the intervention year, each student in 
the intervention group was supposed to receive approximately 60 minutes of reading instruction per 
school day. However, as reported in Torgesen et al. (2006) and Chapter III of this report, we found that 
when the interventions were implemented, students received 54.1 minutes of instruction per day on 
average (the amount of instruction received was similar across the interventions). By design, none of the 
control students received the intervention. Instead, the students in the control group received their 
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typical instruction, which included regular classroom instruction and often included other services, such 
as another pull out program. 

As discussed in Chapter II, students in the intervention and control groups of the third-grade cohort 
received about the same amount of reading instmction during both the intervention year and the 
following year, although the intervention students received more small group and less large group 
instruction during the intervention year. For the fifth-grade cohort, the interventions not only shifted 
instruction from large to small groups during the intervention year but also increased the total amount of 
reading instruction received by students in the interventions. This latter increase was also observed 
during the next school year, although the available data do not reveal why. When we examine the 
impacts of the interventions on test scores from the seven reading tests that we administered for our 
second follow-up, we are comparing the effects of one year with the interventions followed by one year 
without for the intervention group students to the effects of two years without the interventions for the 
control group students. 

The impacts presented in Tables IV. 1 to IV. 10, which are the ITT impacts, show the effects of students 
being given the opportunity to receive — from November into May during one academic year — a Uttie 
less than one hour of intensive reading instruction per day, implemented as a puU out program from 
their usual classrooms, where they might have received some additional reading instruction if they had 
not been assigned to the intervention group. As discussed above, TOT impacts that take into account 
whether students in the intervention group received either any instruction (99 percent of students) or at 
least 80 hours of instruction (93 percent of students) would not be substantially different from the ITT 
impacts. 

As noted above, preliminary analyses showed substantially different patterns of impacts by grade (see 
Table IV. 1 and Torgesen et al. 2006). Furthermore, more significant impacts — that is, the number of 
impacts that are different from zero — are found for the third-grade cohort than for the fifth-grade 
cohort. In light of these findings, we present results separately by grade in the following sections. 

As discussed in Chapter II, we present impacts on seven measures of reading ability using tests that we 
administered for the purposes of this evaluation as well as impacts on reading and math state 
assessments. The seven measures of reading ability that we administered fall into three categories. Two 
tests measure phonemic decoding ability: the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test-R Word Attack test and 
the Phonemic Decoding Efficiency subtest of the Test of Word Reading Efficiency. Three tests measure 
word reading accuracy and fluency: the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test-R Word Identification test, the 
Sight Word Efficiency subtest of the Test of Word Reading Efficiency, and the Oral Reading Fluency 
(AIMSweb) test. The third category, reading comprehension, is assessed using the Woodcock Reading 
Master Test-R Passage Comprehension test and the Group Reading Assessment and Diagnostic 
Evaluation (GRADE) Passage Comprehension subtest. 

When estimating impacts for multiple outcomes — such as these seven measures of reading ability — and 
testing multiple interventions, there is a concern that some estimated impacts will be significantly 
different from zero, even if there is actually no impact of the interventions (a “Type 1” error). In fact, 
even if there were no differences between the treatment and control groups, five percent of test statistics 
comparing the outcomes of the two groups would be expected to be significant at the five percent level 
just by chance. A variety of procedures have been developed to address the concerns about this, with 
vatydng levels of complexity. To maintain a straightforward presentation of results, without introducing 
the complexities of and debate surrounding the details of the implementation of multiple comparisons 
adjustments, the impacts presented here in the main text do not include an adjustment for multiple 
comparisons. However, we present in Appendix D the results using two methods that adjust the 
significance levels of tests to account for the number of tests being performed: the Bonferroni 
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correction, and a more powerful adjustment developed by Benjamin! and Hochberg (1995) that is 
particularly relevant for this study, where the interest is in assessing the impact of an intervention on 
multiple outcomes. The results in Appendix D show that adjustments for multiple comparisons do not 
affect the general conclusions of this report. 



D. IMPACTS FOR STUDENTS IN THE THIRD-GRADE COHORT 

Combined, the four interventions improved the phonemic decoding skills of the third-grade cohort one 
year after the intervention, raising Word Attack scores by approximately 5 standard score points (effect 
she 0.36)3^ and Phonemic Decoding Efficiency scores by approximately 4 points (effect she 0.26), as 
seen in Tables IV. 1 and IV.ll. These impacts for the pooled interventions (ABCD) suggest that being 
assigned to one of the reading interventions moved students in the interventions up the distribution of 
phonemic decoding ability approximately 5 to 1 0 percentile points more than they would have gained 
had they not been in one of the interventions.'^'^ The impacts of the four interventions combined are not 
the impacts of implementing the four interventions simultaneously. Rather, a combined impact can be 
interpreted as the impact of providing a struggling reader in third or fifth grade with the opportunity to 
receive a substantial amount of instruction in small groups with reasonably well-trained teachers, 
although as noted elsewhere, the content and instructional focus across the four interventions varied 
considerably. Such an impact is of greatest relevance to federal and state policymakers who can support 
broad programmatic approaches to instruction but cannot generally endorse specific products. In 
contrast, school district and school administrators must select specific products. For that purpose, the 
impact of being randomly assigned to an individual intervention — as modified or partially implemented 
for this study — is most relevant. 

When assessing the impacts of the four interventions individually, we also found impacts on both of 
these measures of phonemic decoding ability, with effect si 2 es of approximately 0.3 to 0.4, 
corresponding to moving students in the interventions up the distribution of reading ability 
approximately 8 to 12 percentile points more than they would have gained had they not been in one of 
the interventions. Only Failure Free Reading had no significant impact on Phonemic Decoding 
Efficiency test scores. 



The impacts presented in this report are generally given in terms of standard scores; however, they can also be 
expressed as effect sizes, which divide the impact by the standard deviation of the standard score. The effect sizes 
corresponding to the impacts in Tables IV.l through IV.IO are shown in Tables IV.ll through IV.20. Because an 
objective of the study is to measure the extent to which struggling readers catch up with students in the full population, 
we use the population standard deviation of each test to calculate effect sizes. This standard deviation is 15 for all tests, 
with the exception of the AIMSweb. To calculate the effect sizes for impacts on AIMSweb scores, we used the standard 
deviations from the test administered in the fall for third- and fifth-grade students during the 2000 to 2001, 2001 to 
2002, and 2002 to 2003 school years. The standard deviation was 39 for the third-grade cohort and 47 for the fifth-grade 
cohort. An effect size of 1 means that the intervention increased test scores by 1 standard deviation. 

Effect sizes can be converted into the number of percentile points by which the interventions moved students 
up in the distribution of reading ability. For example, for students who started out at approximately the 16th percentile 
on most tests, an effect size of 0.3 means that the interventions moved students up 8 percentile points more than they 
would have risen had they not received the intervention. Therefore, if control group students move from the 1 6th to 
the 18th percentile, the treatment group students would move from the 16th to the 26th percentile. Effect sizes of 0.2, 
0.4, 0.6, 0.8, and 1.0 correspond to percentile increases of approximately 5, 12, 19, 26, and 34, respectively. Elowever, 
because the percentile increase depends on the baseline test scores, the percentile increase may be slightly different for 
students with higher or lower baseline test scores. 
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The four interventions combined and the three word-level interventions combined improved reading 
accuracy and fluency as measured by the Word Identification and Sight Word Efficiency tests, but not as 
measured by the number of correct words per minute read on the oral reading passages (AIMS web). 
Wilson Reading, in particular, had an impact on both tests, improving scores on the Word Identification 
test by about 4 standard score points (effect si 2 e 0.28) and the Sight Word Efficiency test by nearly 3 
standard score points (effect ske 0.17). Corrective Reading improved Word Identification test scores by 
about 3 standard score points (effect ske 0.17), but had no impact on the Sight Word Efficiency test, 
while Failure Free Reading had no impact on the Word Identification test but improved scores on the 
Sight Word Efficiency test by about 2 standard score points (effect ske 0.13). Spell Read and Failure 
Free Reading were the only interventions to improve test scores on the AIMSweb test, by 6 and 8 words 
read correcdy (effect sEes of 0.15 and 0.20), respectively. The impacts on the standardEed tests 
correspond to moving students up the distribution of reading ability by approximately 3 to 10 percentile 
points more than they would have gained had they not been in one of the interventions. 

Together, the four interventions had an impact of about 2 standard score points on the third-grade 
cohort’s reading comprehension (effect sEe 0.14) as measured by the Passage Comprehension test, but 
not as measured by the GRADE test. The improvement in the Passage Comprehension test was largely 
due to the Failure Free Reading and Wilson Reading interventions, which improved scores by a Uttie 
more than 4 standard score points (effect si 2 e 0.29) and between 3 and 4 points (effect si 2 es 0.23), 
respectively, although the latter impact is not statistically significant. 



E. IMPACTS FOR STUDENTS IN THE FIFTH-GRADE COHORT 

The interventions had fewer impacts for the fifth-grade cohort than for the third-grade cohort (see Table 
IV. 1 for impacts and Table IV. 11 for effect sEes). Combined, the four interventions improved the fifth- 
grade cohort’s phonemic decoding skills by approximately 3 points (effect sEe 0.18) on the Word Attack 
test, but they did not have a statistically significant impact on Phonemic Decoding Efficiency test scores. 
At the time of the follow-up testing, students in the control group had an average Word Attack score of 
approximately 95 (36th percentile), while the average score among students in the interventions was 
approximately 97 (43rd percentile). The three word-level interventions combined also improved scores 
on the Word Attack test, with an impact of about 4 points (effect si 2 e 0.26), and on the Phonemic 
Decoding Efficiency test by about 2 points (effect sEe 0.16). Across the individual interventions, only 
Wilson Reading had a significant impact on a measure of phonemic decoding, increasing Word Attack 
test scores by about 8 standard score points (effect sEe of 0.52). 

For the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined and three word-level interventions 
combined had no positive impacts on the three measures of word reading accuracy and fluency. 
However, participation in the interventions did lead to lower test scores on the AIMSweb test, with 
about 4 fewer words read correctiy."^i Only Spell Read had a positive impact on any of the measures of 
word reading accuracy and fluency, raising Sight Word Efficiency test scores by 3 points (effect si 2 e of 
0.23). 

The four interventions combined did not affect the fifth-grade cohort’s reading comprehension skills. 
Similarly, neither the three word-level interventions combined nor any of the individual interventions 
improved the fifth-grade cohort’s reading comprehension, as measured by either test. 



This impact is no longer significant when we adjust for multiple comparisons (see Appendix D). 
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F. IMPACTS FOR SUBGROUPS OF THE THIRD- AND FIFTH-GRADE COHORTS 



Three of the four interventions — Spell Read, Wilson Reading, and Corrective Reading — focus on 
improving students’ word-level reading skills. To examine whether the impacts of these interventions 
and the fourth intervention — Failure Free — were greater for students who began the interventions with 
more significant impairments in their word-level reading skills (specifically their phonemic decoding 
skills), we formed subgroups of students based on their entering scores on the Word Attack subtest. 
Students who began the study with lower scores on Word Attack were further subdivided into those 
who entered the study with lower or higher scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Since broad 
vocabulary is one of the significant factors that contribute to performance on measures of reading 
comprehension (Stahl 1998), it is of interest to determine whether the impact of the interventions varied 
among students with different entering scores on this dimension. In addition, because the No Child Left 
Behind legislation has increased funding for and attention to Tide I schools, which by definition have 
high proportions of low-income students, we also examined the impacts of the interventions on students 
who qualified for free or reduced-price school lunch to determine if the interventions were particularly 
effective for that group. 

The study was not designed to estimate the impacts of the individual interventions on subgroups of 
students, and thus did not enroll sufficient numbers of students to obtain precise estimates of such 
impacts. For this reason, we focus on the impacts of the four interventions combined and the three 
word-level interventions combined. The full subgroup results — including the estimated impacts of the 
individual interventions on subgroups of students — are presented in Tables IV.2 through IV.IO, with 
effect sizes shown in Tables IV.12 through IV.20. 

AH of the tables of subgroup results contain two types of significance tests. One significance test is used 
to assess whether the impact for that subgroup is statistically different from zero, as indicated by an 
asterisk. That is, within a subgroup — for example, students in the third-grade cohort with baseline Word 
Attack scores below the 30th percentile — an asterisk indicates that the interventions improved reading 
ability, as measured by a particular test, compared with the control group. The other significance test is 
whether the impact for the subgroup is different from the overall impact (within grade cohorts), as 
indicated by a pound sign (#). In the example above, a pound sign would indicate that the impact for 
students in the third-grade cohort with low baseline Word Attack scores was significantiy different from 
that for all students in the third-grade cohort. 



The estimated impacts are model-based estimates, derived from the estimated parameters of the two-level 
hierarchical linear models specified earlier in this chapter for the third- and fifth-grade cohorts. From those estimated 
parameters, we also derive standard errors for the estimated impacts and statistics for conducting significance tests 
pertaining to the impacts. These standard errors and test statistics are reported in Appendix H. Although model-based 
impact estimates are more precise than, for example, simple difference-of-means estimates, some of the reported 
impacts — especially those for small subgroups — are estimated much less precisely than other impacts that are presented, 
such as those for all of the third-grade cohort or all of the fifth-grade cohort. When the data do not enable us to have 
substantial confidence in an estimated impact because, for example, there is substantial variability in outcomes across a 
small sample of students, the standard error for the impact estimate will be large relative to the impact estimate. 
Furthermore, the test statistic for testing the hypothesis that the impact is zero will be relatively small, providing 
insufficient evidence to reject the hypothesis. Then, we conclude that the impact is “not significant.” When assessing 
the potential implications of such a finding, however, it is important to keep in mind the power of the evaluation to 
detect significant impacts and, especially, the fact that the minimum detectable impact (MDI) of an individual 
intervention on a subgroup is fairly large — 0.7, as noted in Chapter II. (The MDI on a subgroup is 0.35 for the four 
interventions combined.) As discussed above, the evaluation was not designed to estimate the impacts of the individual 
interventions on subgroups of students and, thus, did not enroll sufficiently large numbers of students to obtain precise 

(continued) 
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1. Students with Relatively Low or High Word Attack Scores at Baseline 

The first subgroup examined is students who entered the study with relatively low scores in phonemic 
decoding — specifically, Word Attack test scores below the 30th percentile. Approximately half of the 
students in each cohort had relatively low baseline scores on this test. Although the overall average 
score on the Word Attack test for this subgroup is stiU substantially higher than has been reported in 
many earlier intervention studies of substantially more impaired students at the same ages, there were no 
students in this group with average or above average scores in phonemic decoding before the 
interventions began. 

Several of the impacts for students with low baseline Word Attack scores were similar to those for the 
full sample of students (see Table IV.2). Among students with low Word Attack scores in the third- 
grade cohort, the four interventions combined and the three word-level interventions combined had 
positive impacts on both measures of phonemic decoding, as was seen for the entire third-grade cohort. 
Likewise, the four interventions combined and the three word-level interventions combined improved 
scores on the measure of reading accuracy (Word Identification) and had no impact on the number of 
correct words read per minute on the oral reading passages (AIMSweb) or on reading comprehension 
according to the GRADE measure for all the students in the third-grade cohort and for those with low 
Word Attack scores. However, while the four interventions combined and the three word-level 
interventions combined also improved scores on the Sight Word Efficiency fluency test for the third- 
grade cohort as a whole, they did not improve scores on this test for students with low Word Attack 
scores. Finally, the interventions combined improved scores on the Passage Comprehension test for all 
students in the third-grade cohort, but not for students with low Word Attack scores. 

Within the fifth-grade cohort, a few more impacts are seen for students with low Word Attack scores 
than for all students. 43 Along with raising the Word Attack test scores and lowering AIMSweb test 
scores, the four interventions combined improved scores on the Sight Word Efficiency test and the 
GRADE test for students with low Word Attack scores. The three word-level interventions improved 
scores for the entire fifth-grade cohort and for the fifth-grade cohort with low Word Attack scores on 
the phonemic decoding tests, and negatively impacted AIMSweb test scores, while also improving scores 
on the GRADE test for students with low Word Attack scores but not all students. 

For at least several of the reading measures, impacts might seem smaller for students with low Word 
Attack scores in the third-grade cohort and larger for such students in the fifth-grade cohort in 
comparison with all students in those cohorts. However, differences in impacts are significant in only a 
few instances. Thus, we cannot conclude that low scores on the Word Attack test prior to the 
interventions made a reliable and consistent difference in the si 2 e of impacts obtained. Dkewise, 
relatively high scores on the Word Attack test prior to the interventions do not reliably and consistentiy 
affect the sHe of impacts (see Table IV.3). 



(continued) 

estimates of such impacts. In fact, based on findings from previous studies, this evaluation was designed to detect fairly 
large impacts — even for all eligible students in a grade cohort — and not to estimate small impacts precisely. 

43 Some of the impacts, however, are no longer significant when we adjust for multiple comparisons. 
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2. Students with Relatively Low or High Vocabulary at Baseline 

The impacts of the interventions may vary by students’ broad vocabulary level. Therefore, we examined 
impacts for students with relatively high or relatively low verbal ability according to the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test-Revised (selecting scores above or below the 30th percentile, respectively). Forty-five 
percent of students in the third-grade cohort and 49 percent of students in the fifth-grade cohort had 
relatively low scores on this test. As described in Chapter II, we used this test in screening students for 
eligibility. 

Although fewer impacts are seen with the interventions combined for the third-grade cohort with low 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores than were seen for the entire third-grade cohort, only the 
difference in impacts for the AIMSweb test is statistically significant (see Table IV.4). In contrast, the 
four interventions combined had one more impact on third-grade students who began the year with 
relatively high Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores (see Table IV.5), as compared to all of the third- 
grade cohort. Again, however, only the difference in the AIMSweb impact is statistically significant. 

For the fifth-grade cohort, the patterns of impacts were generally similar for students with high and low 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores. The four interventions combined increased GRADE scores for 
the students with low Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores, but not for the students with high scores. 
However, the difference between the GRADE impacts was not significant. 



3. Subgroups Defined Jointly by Baseline Phonemic Decoding and Vocabulary Scores 

There was some expectation that the impacts of the interventions might be larger for students with low 
phonemic decoding ability but relatively high vocabulary, as this would create a sample that is more 
consistent with the way reading disabilities have been defined, and previous studies have found large 
impacts for students with severe disabilities (Lyon and Shaywit 2 2003) . Therefore, we examined impacts 
within subgroups defined by baseline Word Attack and screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary test 
scores. Each subgroup is approximately 25 percent of the full sample. 

We did find seemingly different patterns of impacts across subgroups defined by these tests (see Tables 
IV.6 through IV.8), although many differences are not significant because sample si 2 es are small. The 
interventions combined improved more test scores for students in the third-grade cohort with relatively 
high scores on both the Word Attack test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test than for the other 
subgroups. In contrast, the interventions combined had fewer impacts for the fifth-grade cohort 
students with relatively high scores on both the Word Attack test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
test than for the subgroups with lower Word Attack scores. The following is a summary of the impacts 
for the three groups of students of particular interest defined by these two tests: 



• Students with Low Word Attack and Low Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scoresl^ 

For the third-grade cohort students in this group, the four interventions combined and the 
three word-level interventions combined improved scores on the Word Attack test and 



The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Third Edition (PPVT-III; Dunn and Dunn 1997) is a measure of 
receptive vocabulary in which the subject is required to select a picture that best depicts the verbal stimulus given by the 
examiner. 

'*5 Students in this group had low reading ability as measured by the Word Attack test (below the 30th percentile) 
and low verbal ability, as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test (below the 30th percentile). 
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negatively impacted scores on the AIMSweb test. This is the only group within the third- 
grade cohort where the combined interventions had a negative impact on AIMSweb scores, 
an impact that is significantly different than the results for the entire third-grade cohort. For 
students in the fifth-grade cohort in this group, the four interventions combined had 
positive impacts on scores on both of the phonemic decoding tests, the Sight Word 
Efficiency test, and the Passage Comprehension test, but a negative impact on scores on the 
AIMSweb test. 

• Students with Low Word Attack and High Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Scores For students in the third-grade cohort, the four interventions combined had 
positive impacts on scores on the Word Identification, AIMSweb, and Passage 
Comprehension tests. The three word-level interventions improved only the AIMSweb test 
scores. For students in the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined and the 
three word-level interventions combined had impacts on both measures of phonemic 
decoding, the Sight Word Efficiency test, and the GRADE test. 

• Students with High Word Attack and High Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Scores!^ For students in the third-grade cohort, the four interventions combined and the 
three word-level interventions combined improved scores on both measures of phonemic 
decoding and two of the three reading accuracy and fluency test scores. The four 
interventions combined also improved scores on the Passage Comprehension test. For 
students in the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined and the three word-level 
interventions combined had impacts only on the Phonemic Decoding Efficiency test scores 
and the GRADE test scores: the interventions had a positive impact on decoding and a 
negative impact on comprehension. 



4. Subgroups Defined by Eligibility Status for Free or Reduced-Price School Lunch 

Because of increased attention to schools with a high proportion of low-income students, we examined 
whether impacts vary with students’ socioeconomic status by estimating impacts (in Tables IV.9 and 
IV. 10) within subgroups defined by eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch (FRPL)."^® Within 
the third-grade cohort, larger impacts were seen for the 42 percent of students ineligible for FRPL (with 
relatively high family income) than for the 58 percent of students eligible for FRPL (with relatively low 
family income). The four interventions combined had an impact on the two measures of phonemic 
decoding and the Sight Word Efficiency test for students eligible for FRPL, and had impacts on every 
test except the GRADE for students ineligible for FRPL. The difference between impacts for the two 
subgroups was significant for the Phonemic Decoding Efficiency and Passage Comprehension tests. 

In contrast to our finding pertaining to the third-grade cohort, within the fifth-grade cohort, the four 
interventions combined had only a few impacts for either the 55 percent of students eligible for FRPL or 
the 45 percent of students ineligible for FRPL. No differences between impacts for the subgroups were 
significant. 



This group of students had low reading ability (below the 30th percentile) but relatively high vocabulary skills 
(above the 30th percentile) prior to the interventions. 

These students had relatively high reading ability and vocabulary skills (above the 30th percentile on both tests). 

Information on students’ eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch was generally obtained from school 
records. See Appendix C for more details. 
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G. DO THE INTERVENTIONS CLOSE THE READING GAP? 



The impact estimates show that, for five of the seven outcomes that measured word-level skills and 
comprehension, students in the third-grade cohort who were assigned to one of the four interventions 
had better reading scores one year after the end of the interventions than the control students who 
received their ordinary instruction. For the fifth-grade cohort, in contrast, impacts of the four 
interventions combined were found only for Word Attack and AIMSweb. 

To assess the extent to which the interventions helped to close the reading gap, we determine how much 
smaller the gap is for students in the interventions than for students in the control group one year after 
the interventions ended. Our standard for determining each group’s reading gap is the score (of 100) for 
an average reader in the national population of students. Thus, the gap for the control group, for 
example, is 100 minus the average standard score for the group. If the average score is 90, the gap is 100 
- 90 = 10. The reading gap describes the extent to which the average student in one of the two 
evaluation groups (intervention or control) is lagging behind the average student in the population. 

On most outcomes, the average student in our evaluation was between one-half and one standard 
deviation — about 7 to 1 5 standard score points — below the population average before the interventions 
started (see Figures IV.2-IV.13 and Table IV.21). By the end of the year following the intervention year, 
students in the control group were stiU generally between one-half and one standard deviation below the 
population average. 

Reflecting the estimated pattern of impacts, the gaps for students in the interventions were smaller at the 
end of the year following the intervention year than the gap for the students in the control group, 
although as noted above, only some of the impacts are statistically significant. To quantify the effect of 
the interventions on closing the gap, we computed a statistic that shows the reduction in the gap due to 
the interventions relative to the si 2 e of the gap for the control group at the end of the school year 
following the intervention year. 49 

Table IV.21 shows that for students in the control group of the third-grade cohort the gap in passage 
comprehension skills on the Passage Comprehension subtest of the WRMT-R, for example, is about 9 
standard score points at the end of the year following the intervention year (100 - 91). Students in the 
intervention group had an average standard score that was about 7 points below the population mean 
(100 - 93). The 2-point difference in the reading gap for those in the intervention and control groups 
represents the impact of the interventions and shows that being in one of the interventions reduced the 
gap by about one fifth (2/9 = 0.22). so Results for the other outcomes show that the largest reduction in 
the reading gap for the third-grade cohort occurred on the Word Attack test (68 percent reduction). On 
the tests for other word-level skills, the interventions reduced the gap by about one-fifth or between 
one-quarter and one-third a full year after the end of the interventions. For the GRADE test, on the 
other hand, students in both the control group and the treatment group lost ground relative to the 
national average between the beginning of the intervention year and the end of the following school year. 
Even with the interventions, the gap between the students participating in this study and average 
performance was 20 standard score points. 



49 The relative gap reduction due to the intervention was computed as: RGR= [(100-Mean for Control Group at 
Follow-up)-(100-Mean for Treatment Group at FoUow-up)]/ (100-Mean for Control Group at FoUow- 
up)=IMPACT/ (100-Mean for Control Group at FoUow-up), where 100 is the mean for the normed population. 

59 As shown in Table IV.21, the gap reduction calculated from means with less rounding is 0.24. 
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For the fifth-grade cohort, the interventions reduced the gap by 50 percent on Word Attack. For most 
of the other outcomes, for which impacts were not statistically significant, negligible reductions were 
observed. One year after the intervention year, the gap for the average intervention student was 
approximately 3 points for Word Attack, and 9-12 points for the other tests. 



H. IMPACTS ON PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM OF SCHOOL ASSESSMENT TEST 
SCORES 

The tests discussed to this point were administered one year after the end of the intervention year. We 
also obtained student scores from the PSSA reading and math tests that were taken in late March to early 
April of the intervention year. 

Tables IV.22 through IV.31 present the results for the PSSA tests. Most impacts were not 
statistically significant. Of the impacts that were significant, many were negative, indicating that the 
students who did not receive the treatment performed better on these tests than the students receiving 
the treatment. 



1. Impacts for the Third-Grade cohort 

While the impacts on the reading test scores are mostly negative for the third-grade cohort, it was only 
the Failure Free Reading intervention that showed a significant negative impact among all students, 
lowering scores by approximately 51 scaled points (effect size -0.26). Neither the four interventions 
combined nor the three word-level interventions combined had significant impacts. Considering 
subgroups we find that the interventions combined decreased scores for students in the third-grade 
cohort who were eligible for free and reduced-price lunch by 66 scaled points (effect size -0.33). 

In contrast to the impacts on PSSA reading test scores, the interventions had mosdy positive impacts on 
math scores for the third-grade cohort, although only the impact of 57 scaled points (effect size 0.27) by 
Wilson Reading was significant. Among subgroups, the four interventions combined and the three word- 
level interventions improved scores by 46 scaled points and 51 scaled points (effect sizes 0.22 and 0.24), 
respectively, for students with relatively low Word Attack scores at baseline and by 132 and 139 scaled 
points (effect sizes 0.62 and 0.66), respectively, for students with both relatively low baseline Word 
Attack scores and low screening vocabulary scores. 



To estimate these results, we used the same basic model as described in Equations (IV.l) and (IV.2). Because we 
do not have baseline scores for the PSSA tests, we include the baseline scores from the Passage Comprehension and 
GRADE tests as covariates when estimating impacts on the PSSA reading scores. We include the baseline scores from 
the Woodcock Johnson Calculation test as covariates when estimating impacts on the PSSA math scores. 

The impacts we present are based on the scaled scores. The population mean for third graders in 2004 for was 
1303 for reading and 1349 for math. The standard deviations were 198 and 213, respectively. The population mean for 
fifth graders in 2004 was 1370 for reading and 1380 for math. The standard deviations were 242 and 239, respectively. 

53 The standard errors and test statistics are reported in Appendix H. 
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2. Impacts for the Fifth-Grade cohort 



Similar to the results for the third-grade cohort, most impacts on reading scores for the fifth-grade 
cohort are negative. The four interventions combined lowered scores by 27 scaled points (effect si 2 e 
-0.11), although Failure Free Reading was, again the only individual intervention to show a significant 
impact. Among fifth graders with relatively high baseline Word Attack or relatively high screening 
vocabulary scores or both relatively high baseline Word Attack and screening vocabulary scores, the four 
interventions combined lowered reading scores. In addition, the four interventions combined lowered 
scores for students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch by 74 scaled points (effect ske -0.31). 

The four interventions combined and the three word-level interventions combined lowered math scores 
for students in the fifth-grade cohort by 29 and 34 scaled points (effect skes -0.12 and -0.14), 
respectively, primarily due to the negative impacts of Wilson Reading and Corrective Reading. The four 
interventions combined also lowered scores for students with relatively high baseline Word Attack scores 
and for students with low screening vocabulary scores. 



I. SUMMARY OF KEY FINDINGS 

Although many estimates have been provided in this report, our key findings are as follows: ^4 

1 . The interventions improved some reading skills. For students in the third-grade 
cohort, the four interventions combined had impacts on phonemic decoding, word 
reading accuracy and fluency, and reading comprehension, although impacts were not 
detected for all measures of accuracy and fluency or comprehension. For students in the 
fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined improved phonemic decoding on 
one measure, but led to a small reduction in oral reading fluency. The three word-level 
interventions combined had similar impacts to those for all four interventions combined, 
although they did not have an impact on either measure of comprehension for students 
in the third-grade cohort, and they did have impacts on both measures of phonemic 
decoding for students in the fifth-grade cohort. For students in the third-grade cohort. 
Failure Free Reading (the only word level plus comprehension program) had impacts on 
one measure of phonemic decoding, two of the three measures of word reading accuracy 
and fluency, and one measure of comprehension. However, this intervention did not 
have any impacts for students in the fifth-grade cohort. 

2. The interventions did not improve PSSA scores. For students in the third-grade 
cohort, we did not detect significant impacts of the four interventions combined on 
reading and mathematics test scores from the Pennsylvania System of School 
Assessment that were taken in late March and early April of the intervention year. For 
students in the fifth-grade cohort, the four interventions combined lowered the reading 
and mathematics scores. 

3. Younger students benefited more. The interventions generally helped students in the 
third-grade cohort more than students in the fifth-grade cohort. However, the 
interventions did not consistendy benefit any one subgroup more than another. 



54 To identify and test possible explanations for the findings presented in this report are beyond the purpose and 
design of the study. 
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4. The interventions narrowed some reading gaps. The four interventions combined 
generally narrowed the reading gap for students in the intervention groups compared 
with students in the control group for the third-grade cohort. Being in one of the 
interventions reduced the reading gap in Word Attack skiUs by about two-thirds for 
students in the third-grade cohort. On other word-level tests and a measure of reading 
comprehension, the interventions reduced the gap for students in the third-grade cohort 
by about one-sixth to one-third. For students in the fifth-grade cohort, the interventions 
reduced the gap in Word Attack skiUs by one-half. 



The key findings presented in this report for the seven tests administered for this study one year after the 
interventions ended are similar to the findings from the end of the intervention year. In our earlier report 
(Torgesen et al. 2006) we found that the four interventions combined and the three word-level 
interventions had impacts for students in the third-grade cohort on phonemic decoding, word reading 
accuracy and fluency, and reading comprehension. We found fewer significant impacts for students in 
the fifth-grade cohort than for students in third-grade cohort. Also, for the four interventions 
combined, the reading gaps for students in the intervention group were generally smaller than the gaps 
for students in the control group. 
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Figure IV.2 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Word Attack 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(5.3/ 7.9)* 100 =68% 




Treatment 
Gap = 2.6 



i mpact 
= 5.3 



Figure IV. 3 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: TOWRE PDF 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(4.0/ 13.4)* 100 = 29% 




Treatment 
Gap = 9.5 



I mpact 
= 4.0 
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Figure IV.4 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Word Identification 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.3/ 11.4)* 100 = 20% 




Test Administration 



Figure IV. 5 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: TOWRE SWE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.7/ 10.0)* 100 = 17% 




Test Administration 
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Figure IV. 6 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: Passage Comprehension 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.1/ 8.7)* 100 =24% 




Test Administration 



Figure IV. 7 

Gap Reduction for Third-Grade Cohort: GRADE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.0/ 21.4)* 100 = 5% 




Test Administration 
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Figure IV. 8 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Word Attack 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(2.7/ 5.3)* 100 = 50% 




Test Administration 



Figure IV. 9 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: TOWRE PDF 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.7/ 13.7)* 100 = 13% 




Test Administration 
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Figure IV. 10 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Word Identification 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(-0.6/ 8.3)* 100= -7% 




Test Administration 



Figure IV. 11 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: TOWRE SWE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(1.4/ 12.8)* 100= 11% 




Test Administration 
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Figure IV. 12 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: Passage Comprehension 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(-1.1/7.8)*100 = -15% 




Test Administration 



Figure IV. 13 

Gap Reduction for Fifth-Grade Cohort: GRADE 



Percent Reduction in gap = 
(0.7/ 12.3)* 100 = 6% 




Test Administration 
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Table IV. 1 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


92.4 


-0.3 


5.3 * 




0.3 


5.5 * 




-2.2 


4.9 * 


-0.3 


5.4 * 


0.5 


5.8 * 


0.7 


5.2 * 


TOWRE PDE 


85.5 


1.1 


4.0 * 




1.0 


4.9 * 




1.3 


1.3 


3.4 


4.9 * 


1.8 


4.1 * 


-2.3 


5.5 * 


Word Identification 


88.7 


-0.1 


2.3 * 




0.0 


2.5 * 




-0.4 


1.8 


1.8 


0.7 


-2.2 


4.1 * 


0.6 


2.6 * 


TOWRE SWE 


86.6 


3.5 


1.7 * 




3.7 


1.6 * 




2.7 


2.0 * 


4.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.6 * 


4.3 


1.4 


AIMSweb 


40.9 


33.7 


5.3 




33.4 


4.5 




34.4 


7.9 * 


30.1 


6.0 * 


31.9 


3.6 


38.3 


3.9 


Passage Comprehension 


91.6 


-0.3 


2.1 * 




0.3 


1.3 




-2.1 


4.4 * 


1.2 


0.1 


-2.5 


3.5 


2.3 


0.3 


GRADE 


86.1 


-7.5 


1.0 




-6.9 


0.4 




-9.3 


2.8 


-10.0 


2.1 


-10.4 


0.1 


-0.1 


-l.I 


Sample Size 


329 




329 






240 






89 




91 




70 




79 






All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 




Control 


BCD 




Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


93.2 


1.5 


2.7 * 


# 


1.8 


3.8 * 




0.4 


-0.8 # 


0.0 


3.5 


2.3 


7.8 * 


3.1 


0.2 # 


TOWRE PDE 


81.0 


5.3 


1.7 




5.2 


2.4 * 




5.4 


-0.3 


4.9 


3.2 


4.2 


2.6 


6.6 


1.4 


Word Identification 


88.7 


3.0 


-0.6 


# 


3.4 


-0.6 


# 


1.7 


-0.6 # 


1.5 


0.1 


4.3 


0.0 # 


4.3 


-1.9 # 


TOWRE SWE 


84.2 


3.0 


1.4 




3.1 


1.4 




3.0 


1.5 


1.5 


3.4 * 


2.7 


l.I 


5.0 


-0.4 


AIMSweb 


77.0 


30.9 


-3.9 * 


# 


30.7 


-3.9 * 


# 


31.6 


-4.1 # 


26.5 


-3.3 # 


29.7 


-3.0 


35.9 


-5.3 


Passage Comprehension 


92.6 


-0.4 


-1.1 


# 


-0.8 


-0.7 




0.8 


-2.5 # 


-2.8 


-0.9 


-1.6 


0.9 


1.9 


-2.1 


GRADE 


91.2 


-3.5 


0.7 




-4.7 


1.2 




0.2 


-0.9 


-4.8 


-1.1 


-8.9 


4.7 


-0.4 


0.0 


Sample Size 


400 




400 






272 






128 




100 




88 




84 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the 3rd grade cohort impact at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.2 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


c 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


84.6 


2.8 


4.2 * 




3.2 


4.7 * 




1.7 


2.7 


3.2 


5.1 * 


5.3 


2.7 




1. 1 


6.3 


TOWRE PDE 


82.0 


0.6 


3.9 * 




0.7 


4.7 * 




0.6 


1.4 


2.6 


5.4 * 


4.6 


0.0 


# 


-5.2 


8.6 


Word Identification 


85.3 


0.3 


1.7 * 




0.5 


1.6 * 




-0.5 


1.9 


2.2 


0.3 


-I. I 


3.0 * 




0.6 


1.6 


TOWRE SWE 


82.9 


5.0 


0.9 


# 


5.2 


0.6 


# 


4.6 


2.0 


4.7 


0.8 


4.0 


2.5 




6.8 


-1.6 # 


AIMSweb 


32.2 


36.2 


2.4 




37.1 


0.0 




33.6 


9.7 * 


28.5 


6.4 * 


35.8 


-3.2 




47.0 


-3.1 


Passage Comprehension 


86.7 


2.3 


1.5 




2.5 


1.4 




1.6 


2.1 


5.1 


-2.1 


-0.4 


3.9 




2.8 


2.2 


GRADE 


83.0 


-8.7 


0.9 




-8.0 


1. 1 




-10.6 


0.4 


-8.1 


-2.6 # 


-16.9 


8.2 


# 


0.9 


-2.3 


Sample Size 


170 




170 






II4 






56 




47 




30 






37 






All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 




Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 




Control 


BCD 




Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


c 




Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


84.7 


3.2 


4.3 * 


# 


2.9 


6.0 * 


# 


4.1 


-I.O 


-0.6 


6.3 * # 


5.7 


7.8 * 




3.5 


4.0 * 


TOWRE PDE 


75.5 


5.4 


1.9 




5.0 


3.1 * 




6.6 


-1.7 


5.1 


3.5 


4.6 


2.9 




5.2 


3.0 


Word Identification 


84.0 


1.4 


0.0 




1.6 


-0.2 




0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


3.1 


-1.4 




I.O 


0.6 


TOWRE SWE 


81.2 


2.5 


2.2 * 




2.5 


2.1 




2.6 


2.2 * 


1.6 


3.8 * 


2.4 


1.4 




3.6 


1. 1 


AIMSweb 


67.0 


31. 1 


-5.8 * 




30.6 


-5.5 * 




32.5 


-6.5 


26.3 


-7.9 


32.0 


-6.9 * 




33.6 


-1.7 


Passage Comprehension 


89.2 


-1.2 


0.7 




-2.2 


1.4 




1.8 


-1.5 


-2.0 


0.3 


-3.7 


3.3 




-0.8 


0.4 


GRADE 


88.0 


-4.1 


3.7 * 


# 


-5.6 


4.7 * 


# 


0.5 


0.9 


-3.0 


-1.2 


-II.9 


10.6 * 


# 


-1.9 


4.7 # 


Sample Size 


195 




195 






137 






58 




59 




42 






36 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.3 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 




Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


100.9 


-3.5 


6.5 * 




-2.2 


5.6 * 




-7.4 


9.3 * 


-2.5 


3.7 


-1.3 


4.8 * 




-2.9 


8.3 * 


TOWRE PDE 


89.2 


2.2 


3.6 * 




1.8 


4.8 * 




3.3 


0.1 


3.2 


5.4 * 


0.6 


6.1 * 


# 


1.5 


2.8 * 


Word Identification 


92.2 


0.4 


3.0 * 




0.6 


3.0 * 




-0.1 


3.0 * 


2.0 


0.9 


-2.1 


4.4 * 




1.8 


3.8 


TOWRE SWE 


90.5 


1.6 


2.8 * 


# 


1.7 


2.7 * 


# 


1.3 


3.1 * 


3.0 


0.9 


0.9 


3.1 * 




1.2 


4.2 * # 


AIMSweb 


50.2 


33.1 


4.9 * 




31.2 


6.3 * 




38.8 


0.7 


32.0 


3.9 


27.4 


10.8 * 




34.1 


4.2 


Passage Comprehension 


96.8 


-2.5 


2.0 * 




-1.7 


0.6 




-5.0 


6.0 * 


-2.1 


1.3 


-1.7 


-0.8 




-1.2 


1.4 


GRADE 


89.4 


-4.9 


-0.5 




-4.6 


-2.4 




-5.8 


5.2 * 


-10.9 


4.9 # 


-3.6 


-10.5 * 


# 


0.7 


-1.4 


Sample Size 


159 




159 






126 






33 




44 




40 






42 






All Interventions 




Word-level Interventions 




Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 




Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 




Control 


BCD 




Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 




Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


101.6 


0.1 


0.8 


# 


1.3 


1.2 


# 


-3.5 


-0.2 


2.1 


-1.8 # 


1.1 


6.0 * 




0.8 


-0.8 


TOWRE PDE 


86.4 


5.4 


1.2 




6.0 


1.1 




3.7 


1.5 


5.5 


2.0 


5.3 


1.0 




7.3 


0.2 


Word Identification 


93.2 


4.7 


-1.8 * 




5.1 


-1.7 




3.7 


-2.2 


4.4 


-2.2 


4.5 


0.6 




6.3 


-3.3 


TOWRE SWE 


87.1 


3.1 


1.1 




3.1 


1.2 




3.1 


0.8 


1.5 


3.3 * 


2.8 


0.6 




5.0 


-0.4 


AIMSweb 


86.8 


30.0 


-1.5 




29.6 


-1.2 




31.0 


-2.2 


25.7 


3.1 


26.3 


0.5 




37.0 


-7.3 


Passage Comprehension 


96.0 


-0.8 


-2.1 * 




-0.8 


-1.9 




-0.9 


-2.8 


-3.7 


-2.5 


-1.0 


0.1 




2.3 


-3.2 * 


GRADE 


94.3 


-3.4 


-1.7 


# 


-4.7 


-1.1 


# 


0.6 


-3.4 * 


-7.0 


0.2 


-6.2 


-1.0 


# 


-0.9 


-2.3 * # 


Sample Size 


205 




205 






135 






70 




41 




46 






48 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.4 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


c 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


92.0 


0.0 


4.0 * 


1.9 


3.0 * 


-5.8 


6.9 * 


6.0 


-0.7 # 


-0.4 


6.2 * 


0.2 


3.6 * 


TOWRE PDE 


85.3 


1.6 


3.6 * 


2.4 


3.9 * 


-0.6 


2.8 


6.9 


2.1 


2.8 


3.6 * 


-2.5 


6.1 * # 


Word Identification 


87.9 


0.1 


1.7 


0.4 


1.7 


-0.9 


1.7 


2.8 


-0.7 


-1.7 


3.9 * 


0.1 


2.0 


TOWRE SWE 


86.0 


3.6 


1.0 


3.8 


1.0 


3.0 


0.8 


3.5 


0.8 


3.3 


2.1 


4.6 


0.2 


AlMSweb 


39.0 


38.0 


-2.1 


# 40.1 


-6.3 # 


31.7 


10.4 


36.0 


-1.9 


47.4 


-16.2 # 


36.8 


-0.9 


Passage Comprehension 


89.9 


-0.1 


0.6 


0.6 


0.1 


-2.4 


2.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1.4 


-1.2 


0.2 


1.2 


GRADE 


83.4 


-8.7 


1.1 


-9.2 


1.9 


-7.1 


-1.5 # 


-14.6 


5.9 


-11.2 


3.3 


-1.9 


-3.3 


Sample Size 


147 




147 




110 




37 




37 




42 




31 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


c 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


91.4 


1.9 


2.4 * 


2.0 


3.9 * 


1.7 


-1.9 


2.4 


1.2 


4.4 


7.2 * 


-0.8 


3.2 


TOWRE PDE 


79.9 


5.3 


2.2 * 


5.5 


2.6 * 


4.7 


1.2 


6.6 


1.0 # 


5.7 


2.1 


4.2 


4.7 


Word Identification 


86.7 


1.6 


-0.2 


2.3 


-0.4 


-0.7 


0.5 


1.7 


-1.2 # 


2.8 


1.3 


2.4 


-1.5 


TOWRE SWE 


83.5 


1.9 


2.4 * 


1.4 


3.0 * 


3.3 


0.7 


1.4 


2.7 * 


1.0 


2.1 


1.8 


4.0 * # 


AlMSweb 


72.3 


34.7 


-6.6 


32.6 


-5.0 


40.9 


-11.4 


28.1 


-6.7 


28.0 


0.0 


41.9 


-8.3 


Passage Comprehension 


89.4 


-2.5 


1.6 


# -2.8 


2.2 * # 


-1.5 


-0.4 


-3.0 


1.3 


-3.0 


3.3 * # 


-2.5 


2.0 


GRADE 


87.0 


-3.9 


3.5 * 


-4.1 


3.3 * 


-3.4 


4.0 * # 


-3.5 


-0.3 


-8.1 


5.1 * 


-0.7 


5.2 * 


Sample Size 


195 




195 




140 




55 




53 




52 




35 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AlMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.5 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 




Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


92.8 


0.9 


4.4 * 


0.9 


5.2 * 


0.8 


1.9 


-2.5 


7.7 * 


# 


-0.4 


5.7 


5.6 


2.1 * 


TOWRE PDE 


85.7 


2.4 


2.8 * 


2.9 


3.0 * 


1.1 


1.9 


1.8 


6.6 * 




3.1 


2.6 


3.8 


-0.1 # 


Word Identification 


89.3 


0.1 


2.3 * 


0.1 


2.5 * 


0.2 


1.7 * 


1.2 


1.5 




-2.6 


4.2 * 


1.7 


1.9 


TOWRE SWE 


87.0 


3.3 


2.0 * 


3.5 


1.8 


2.5 


2.7 * 


3.9 


1.1 




2.7 


2.4 


4.0 


1.8 


AIMSweb 


42.5 


30.1 


9.9 * 


# 28.4 


10.9 * # 


35.0 


6.8 * 


26.9 


9.6 * 




18.8 


17.9 * # 


39.6 


5.1 


Passage Comprehension 


92.9 


-0.8 


3.0 * 


-0.4 


2.2 


-1.9 


5.4 * 


1.7 


-0.6 




-5.8 


6.5 


2.9 


0.7 


GRADE 


88.3 


-8.1 


3.2 


-7.3 


2.1 


-10.7 


6.3 # 


-11.1 


4.5 




-8.1 


-2.6 


-2.5 


4.5 


Sample Size 


182 




182 




130 




52 




54 






28 




48 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 




Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 




Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


94.7 


1.1 


2.2 * 


1.6 


3.1 * 


-0.4 


-0.6 


-2.2 


5.4 * 




2.5 


5.1 


4.4 


-1.2 


TOWRE PDE 


82.0 


4.5 


2.4 * 


4.0 


3.7 * 


5.9 


-1.5 


2.9 


6.7 * 


# 


2.0 


3.4 


7.2 


1.1 


Word Identification 


90.3 


3.5 


-0.6 


3.7 


-0.6 


2.8 


-0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


# 


5.6 


-2.1 


4.8 


-1.6 


TOWRE SWE 


84.7 


3.5 


1.0 


3.7 


0.9 


2.8 


1.6 


1.7 


3.8 * 




3.0 


1.5 


6.3 


-2.6 # 


AIMSweb 


80.9 


31.3 


-5.9 * 


31.5 


-6.3 * 


30.6 


-4.5 


26.9 


-3.0 




31.4 


-6.7 


36.2 


-9.2 * 


Passage Comprehension 


95.3 


1.1 


-2.3 


# 0.7 


-1.9 # 


2.2 


-3.5 


-1.6 


-2.3 




1.3 


-1.7 # 


2.5 


-1.6 


GRADE 


94.7 


-3.9 


-0.3 


-5.6 


0.5 


1.4 


-2.9 # 


-6.1 


-1.3 




-8.6 


4.9 


-2.3 


-1.9 


Sample Size 


205 




205 




132 




73 




47 






36 




49 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMS web, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.6 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack and Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


85.3 


1.6 


3.7 * 


2.1 


4.5 * 


-0.1 


1.0 


3.6 


4.2 


3.2 


3.5 


-0.5 


5.9 * 


TOWRE PDE 


82.0 


3.0 


1.3 


4.1 


1.1 


-0.2 


1.8 


11.5 


-3.7 # 


-0.3 


3.7 


1.1 


3.3 


Word Identification 


85.1 


0.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.4 


-1.6 


1.4 


3.6 


-1.4 


-0.3 


1.3 


-0.5 


1.3 


TOWRE SWE 


82.3 


5.5 


-0.6 # 


5.8 


-0.6 


4.4 


-0.5 


4.4 


2.8 


8.3 


-4.2 


4.8 


-0.3 


AIMSweb 


31.5 


40.9 


-6.9 * # 


42.8 


-10.7 * # 


35.0 


4.8 


36.8 


-3.1 


60.0 


-35.3 * # 


31.7 


6.1 


Passage Comprehension 


85.4 


2.1 


0.6 


3.0 


0.0 


-0.6 


2.6 


4.4 


-1.9 


2.0 


1.1 


2.6 


0.7 


GRADE 


81.4 


-8.1 


-0.7 


-9.4 


1.4 


-4.3 


-6.8 # 


-13.8 


4.1 


-9.7 


4.2 


-4.8 


-4.2 


Sample Size 


81 




81 




55 




26 




24 




14 




17 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


83.4 


4.7 


2.7 * 


4.3 


4.2 * 


5.9 


-1.9 


0.6 


4.3 * 


10.1 


3.4 # 


2.1 


4.9 * # 


TOWRE PDE 


74.6 


5.3 


2.7 * 


5.5 


3.2 * 


4.5 


1.1 


6.9 


0.9 


5.7 


2.9 


3.9 


5.8 


Word Identification 


82.6 


0.9 


0.7 


1.5 


0.4 


-1.0 


1.4 


4.4 


-1.4 


-0.2 


1.3 


0.1 


1.3 


TOWRE SWE 


80.0 


2.2 


3.0 * 


1.7 


3.3 


3.9 


2.1 


1.8 


3.4 * 


1.7 


2.2 


1.6 


4.4 


AIMSweb 


63.1 


34.3 


-10.8 * 


34.1 


-12.2 * 


34.7 


-6.6 


25.5 


-11.2 


31.5 


-7.6 


45.4 


-17.7 


Passage Comprehension 


86.1 


-2.6 


3.9 * # 


-3.3 


5.1 * # 


-0.5 


0.1 


-5.3 


5.7 * # 


-1.4 


2.9 


-3.3 


6.7 * # 


GRADE 


84.3 


-4.4 


2.7 


-4.1 


1.8 


-5.2 


5.7 # 


-3.6 


-2.6 


-8.9 


4.5 


0.1 


3.3 


Sample Size 


107 




107 




77 




30 




34 




25 




18 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.7 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts With Low Baseline Word Attack and High Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 




Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


83.9 


7.1 


0.1 


# 8.0 


0.1 




4.1 


-0.2 


5.7 


3.0 


4.3 


3.5 


14.2 


-6.1 * # 


TOWRE PDE 


82.1 


2.7 


1.8 


3.3 


1.9 


# 


0.9 


1.5 


2.9 


5.2 * 


2.4 


3.2 


4.7 


-2.7 # 


Word Identification 


85.5 


0.5 


2.1 * 


0.4 


2.3 




0.7 


1.4 


1.4 


2.2 


-3.5 


5.7 * 


3.2 


-0.9 


TOWRE SWE 


83.3 


4.3 


1.3 


4.3 


1.2 




4.4 


1.5 


4.0 


0.1 


0.9 


5.6 


7.9 


-1.9 


AIMSweb 


32.9 


31.1 


9.5 * 


29.9 


10.4 * 




34.8 


6.8 * 


27.1 


8.6 


17.5 


18.6 


45.1 


4.1 


Passage Comprehension 


87.9 


1.4 


3.6 * 


1.4 


3.5 




1.3 


3.9 * 


5.0 


-2.0 


-5.1 


9.4 


4.3 


3.2 


GRADE 


84.5 


-7.4 


2.7 


-5.8 


0.9 




-12.3 


7.9 * # 


-5.3 


-3.7 


-14.7 


4.8 


2.7 


1.6 


Sample Size 


89 




89 




59 






30 




23 




16 




20 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 




Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 




Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


86.0 


2.5 


4.6 * 


2.3 


6.5 * 


# 


3.2 


-1.2 


-0.1 


7.2 * 


1.9 


10.7 * 


5.1 


1.7 


TOWRE PDE 


76.5 


3.6 


3.5 * 


2.5 


5.5 * 


# 


6.8 


-2.5 


3.1 


7.3 * # 


0.3 


6.0 * 


4.2 


3.1 * 


Word Identification 


85.4 


2.1 


-0.3 


1.9 


0.2 




2.4 


-1.8 * # 


0.4 


2.2 # 


2.2 


-0.1 


3.3 


-1.4 


TOWRE SWE 


82.3 


1.3 


2.6 * 


1.4 


2.8 * 




0.9 


2.1 


0.6 


4.4 * 


0.5 


3.3 


3.0 


0.7 


AIMSweb 


71.0 


33.1 


-7.5 


32.4 


-5.9 




35.3 


-12.3 


26.5 


-2.1 


38.8 


-14.6 * # 


31.9 


-1.2 


Passage Comprehension 


92.4 


0.0 


-0.6 


-1.0 


-0.5 




2.9 


-0.9 


0.7 


-3.9 


-3.5 


3.3 


-0.2 


-1.0 


GRADE 


91.8 


-5.2 


6.5 * 


# -8.4 


9.1 * 


# 


4.2 


-1.3 


-5.3 


5.0 


-15.1 


14.9 * # 


-4.8 


7.4 


Sample Size 


88 




88 




60 






28 




25 




17 




18 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV. 8 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


101.3 


-3.1 


5.7 * 


-3.3 


6.6 * 


-2.8 


3.1 * 


-9.5 


10.3 * # 


-1.1 


4.4 * 


0.8 


5.2 * 


TOWRE PDE 


89.1 


2.5 


2.5 * 


2.1 


3.7 * 


3.7 


-1.2 


2.6 


5.1 * 


2.7 


4.0 * 


1.0 


2.1 


Word Identification 


92.8 


1.0 


1.6 * 


0.5 


2.4 * 


2.3 


-0.7 


2.0 


1.0 


-1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


5.1 * 


TOWRE SWE 


90.5 


2.4 


2.5 * 


2.5 


2.6 * 


2.0 


2.3 * 


4.9 


0.1 


3.0 


2.6 * 


-0.2 


5.1 * # 


AIMSweb 


51.7 


32.8 


5.2 


30.7 


6.9 


39.3 


0.0 


29.4 


4.3 


24.3 


15.9 * 


38.3 


0.4 


Passage Comprehension 


97.7 


-3.0 


2.5 * 


-2.0 


0.8 


-5.9 


7.5 * 


-1.8 


0.2 


-3.5 


0.6 


-0.9 


1.6 


GRADE 


91.9 


-6.8 


1.0 


-7.5 


1.0 


-4.8 


1.1 


-13.3 


6.5 


-7.5 


-4.7 


-1.7 


1.3 


Sample Size 


93 




93 




71 




22 




31 




12 




28 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


101.8 


0.2 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


-3.9 


-0.1 


-0.9 


2.1 


3.0 


4.3 


2.7 


-1.4 


TOWRE PDE 


86.4 


5.0 


2.3 * 


5.5 


2.7 * 


3.6 


1.1 


5.0 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


7.6 


1.3 


Word Identification 


94.3 


4.6 


-1.2 


5.0 


-1.4 


3.5 


-0.5 


4.1 


-2.6 * 


6.4 


-0.2 


4.4 


-1.5 


TOWRE SWE 


86.7 


4.1 


1.5 


4.5 


1.4 


3.0 


1.9 


4.2 


1.2 


3.6 


4.5 


5.7 


-1.6 


AIMSweb 


89.1 


29.1 


-2.6 


29.5 


-3.2 


28.2 


-0.7 


23.6 


1.0 


24.0 


4.0 


40.8 


-14.5 * # 


Passage Comprehension 


97.7 


-1.1 


-0.9 


-1.1 


-0.3 


-1.1 


-2.8 


-5.1 


-0.3 


0.0 


0.5 


1.9 


-1.0 


GRADE 


97.1 


-3.8 


-4.3 * 


# -4.8 


-4.4 * # 


-1.0 


-4.0 * 


-7.5 


-5.4 


-4.7 


-2.6 


-2.1 


-5.4 * # 


Sample Size 


117 




117 




72 




45 




22 




19 




31 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV.9 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Eligible for Free or Reduced-Price School Lunch 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


c 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


91.9 


2.0 


3.7 * 


3.3 


2.7 * 


-2.0 


6.7 * 


4.4 


1.5 


2.5 


4.2 * 


2.9 


2.3 * 


TOWRE PDE 


85.1 


3.3 


2.8 * 


# 3.9 


3.1 * # 


1.3 


2.0 


4.5 


5.4 * 


3.8 


3.2 * # 


3.5 


0.7 # 


Word Identification 


87.9 


0.6 


3.2 


0.9 


3.4 


-O.I 


2.5 


4.1 


-0.3 


-1.9 


5.6 * 


0.5 


5.1 * 


TOWRE SWE 


85.7 


3.1 


2.1 * 


3.6 


1.5 


1.7 


3.6 * 


2.7 


1.6 


3.3 


2.8 * 


4.9 


O.I * 


AIMSweb 


38.7 


36.6 


2.8 


36.0 


1.7 


38.5 


5.9 


32.6 


3.6 


34.1 


0.3 


41.4 


1.2 


Passage Comprehension 


90.2 


0.9 


-O.I 


# I.O 


-O.I 


0.6 


-0.2 # 


1.7 


-0.4 


O.I 


0.2 


1. 1 


0.0 


GRADE 


84.4 


-7.0 


I.O 


-5.8 


-0.5 


-10.6 


5.6 


-8.4 


O.I 


-10.3 


1.5 


1.5 


-3.1 


Sample Size 


190 




190 




144 




46 




53 




46 




45 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


c 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


92.5 


2.2 


2.9 * 


3.0 


3.8 * 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


3.5 


5.2 


6.1 * 


2.3 


1.8 


TOWRE PDE 


80.1 


5.8 


1.2 


6.1 


1.6 


5.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.6 


6.9 


0.2 


4.5 


3.9 * 


Word Identification 


87.7 


2.0 


-O.I 


2.4 


O.I 


0.6 


-0.9 


I.O 


0.6 


4.0 


0.4 


2.3 


-0.7 


TOWRE SWE 


83.0 


2.0 


2.6 * 


2.0 


3.0 * 


2.2 


1.3 


1.4 


4.0 * 


1.9 


1.5 


2.7 


3.6 * # 


AIMSweb 


72.4 


25.9 


1.7 


24.6 


4.6 # 


29.7 


-7.0 


20.9 


3.7 # 


23.7 


3.9 


29.2 


6.1 # 


Passage Comprehension 


90.4 


-0.5 


-1.2 


-I. I 


-0.5 


1. 1 


-3.2 


-I. I 


-2.1 


-1.9 


1. 1 


-0.3 


-0.5 


GRADE 


88.0 


-0.9 


-3.3 * 


-2.3 


-2.9 * 


3.3 


-4.5 * 


1.6 


-9.4 * # 


-5.6 


0.4 


-2.8 


0.3 


Sample Size 


220 




220 




150 




70 




50 




56 




44 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV. 10 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Not Eligible for Free or Reduced-Price School Lunch 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Baseline 


All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 


Control 

Gain 


ABCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


BCD 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


A 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


B 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


C 

Impact 


Control 

Gain 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


93.2 


-2.1 


6.1 * 


-2.3 


7.7 * 


-1.8 


1.0 


-3.0 


6.6 * 


-3.6 


9.7 


-0.2 


7.0 * 


TOWRE PDE 


86.0 


-2.8 


7.8 * 


# -4.0 


10.3 * # 


1.0 


0.4 


2.2 


5.3 * 


-10.2 


15.8 * # 


-4.1 


9.9 * # 


Word Identification 


89.8 


-0.2 


2.4 * 


-0.1 


2.2 * 


-0.6 


2.9 * 


1.1 


0.9 


-2.5 


3.9 


1.2 


1.8 


TOWRE SWE 


87.8 


3.3 


2.1 * 


3.3 


2.3 


3.1 


1.6 * 


4.9 


-0.1 


1.4 


4.1 


3.7 


3.0 


AIMSweb 


44.1 


27.1 


10.9 * 


25.4 


12.3 * 


32.4 


6.6 * 


30.7 


1.9 


6.3 


29.3 * 


39.1 


5.7 


Passage Comprehension 


93.5 


-5.0 


6.0 * 


# -5.0 


5.5 


-4.9 


7.7 * # 


0.3 


-0.5 


-16.5 


15.7 


1.2 


1.3 


GRADE 


88.6 


-8.3 


0.3 


-8.0 


0.1 


-9.2 


0.8 


-11.7 


2.5 


-8.4 


-4.0 


-3.9 


1.8 


Sample Size 


139 




139 




96 




43 




38 




24 




34 






All Interventions 


Word-level Interventions 


Failure Free Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective Reading 






Control 


ABCD 


Control 


BCD 


Control 


A 


Control 


B 


Control 


C 


Control 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Baseline 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Gain 


Impact 


Word Attack 


94.0 


0.5 


3.1 * 


0.6 


4.4 * 


0.2 


-1.0 


-1.4 


4.7 * 


-0.8 


10.0 * 


4.1 


-1.4 


TOWRE PDE 


82.0 


4.6 


2.1 * 


4.4 


2.8 * 


5.3 


0.1 


3.5 


4.6 * 


2.2 


4.0 * 


7.5 


-0.3 


Word Identification 


89.8 


3.5 


-0.9 


3.9 


-1.2 


2.5 


0.0 


1.1 


0.2 


4.2 


-0.3 


6.2 


-3.4 


TOWRE SWE 


85.5 


3.1 


1.5 


3.2 


1.4 


3.0 


1.9 


1.0 


3.4 


2.7 


2.4 * 


5.8 


-1.7 # 


AIMSweb 


82.3 


33.1 


-4.1 


33.8 


-5.6 * # 


30.9 


0.2 


29.6 


-6.5 * # 


33.1 


-2.6 


38.8 


-7.6 * # 


Passage Comprehension 


95.1 


0.0 


-1.5 


-0.2 


-1.4 


0.4 


-1.8 


-3.6 


-0.7 


0.9 


-1.7 


2.2 


-1.8 


GRADE 


94.8 


-5.1 


0.9 


-5.7 


1.3 


-3.1 


-0.1 


-9.0 


2.6 # 


-9.0 


3.1 


0.9 


-1.7 


Sample Size 


180 




180 




122 




58 




50 




32 




40 



Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 




Table IV. 11 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 




ABCD 
Effect Size 




BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 




Word Attack 


0.36 * 




0.37 * 


0.33 * 


0.36 * 


0.38 * 


0.35 * 




TOWRE PDF 


0.26 * 




0.32 * 


0.08 


0.33 * 


0.28 * 


0.37 * 




Word Identification 


0.15 * 




0.17 * 


0.12 


0.05 


0.28 * 


0.17 * 




TOWRE SWF 


0.11 * 




0.11 * 


0.13 * 


0.06 


0.17 * 


0.09 




AIMSweb 


0.14 




0.11 


0.20 * 


0.15 * 


0.09 


0.10 




Passage Comprehension 


0.14 * 




0.09 


0.29 * 


0.01 


0.23 


0.02 




GRADE 


0.06 




0.02 


0.19 


0.14 


0.00 


-0.07 










Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 






All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 






ABCD 




BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 




Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 




Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 




Word Attack 


0.18 * 


# 


0.26 * 


-0.05 # 


0.23 


0.52 * 


0.01 


# 


TOWRE PDF 


0.11 




0.16 * 


-0.02 


0.21 


0.17 


0.09 




Word Identification 


-0.04 


# 


-0.04 # 


-0.04 # 


0.01 


0.00 # 


-0.13 


# 


TOWRE SWF 


0.09 




0.09 


0.10 


0.23 * 


0.08 


-0.03 




AIMSweb 


-0.08 * 


# 


-0.08 * # 


-0.09 # 


-0.07 # 


-0.06 


-0.11 




Passage Comprehension 


-0.08 


# 


-0.05 


-0.17 # 


-0.06 


0.06 


-0.14 




GRADE 


0.05 




0.08 


-0.06 


-0.07 


0.31 


0.00 





Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMS web SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 

* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from 3rd grade cohort impact at the 0.05 level. 
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Table IV. 12 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.28 * 


0.31 * 


0.18 


0.34 * 


0.18 


0.42 


TOWRE PDE 


0.26 * 


0.31 * 


0.09 


0.36 * 


0.00 # 


0.57 


Word Identification 


O.II * 


0.11 * 


0.12 


0.02 


0.20 * 


0.11 


TOWRE SWE 


0.06 # 


0.04 # 


0.13 


0.06 


0.17 


-0.11 # 


AIMSweb 


0.06 


0.00 


0.25 * 


0.16 * 


-0.08 


-0.08 


Passage Comprehension 


O.IO 


0.09 


0.14 


-0.14 


0.26 


0.15 


GRADE 


0.06 


0.07 


0.03 


-0.17 # 


0.54 # 


-0.15 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.29 * # 


0.40 * # 


-0.06 


0.42 * # 


0.52 * 


0.02 * 


TOWRE PDE 


0.13 


0.21 * 


-0.11 


0.23 


0.19 


0.20 


Word Identification 


0.00 


-0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


-0.09 


0.04 


TOWRE SWE 


0.14 * 


0.14 


0.15 * 


0.26 * 


0.09 


0.08 


AIMSweb 


-0.12 * 


-0.12 * 


-0.14 


-0.17 


-0.15 * 


-0.04 


Passage Comprehension 


0.04 


0.09 


-0.10 


0.02 


0.22 


0.03 


GRADE 


0.25 * # 


0.31 * # 


0.06 


-0.08 


0.70 * # 


0.31 # 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMS web. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 13 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack Scores 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.03 * 


0.37 * 


0.62 * 


0.25 


0.32 * 


0.56 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.24 * 


0.32 * 


0.00 


0.36 * 


0.40 * # 


0.19 * 


Word Identification 


0.20 * 


0.20 * 


0.20 * 


0.06 


0.29 * 


0.25 


TOWRE SWF 


0.19 * # 


0.18 * # 


0.21 * 


0.06 


0.20 * 


0.28 * # 


AIMSweb 


0.12 * 


0.16 * 


0.02 


0.10 


0.28 * 


0.11 


Passage Comprehension 


0.13 * 


0.04 


0.40 * 


0.08 


-0.05 


0.09 


GRADE 


-0.03 


-0.16 


0.35 * 


0.33 # 


-0.70 * # 


-0.10 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.05 # 


0.08 # 


-0.01 


-0.12 # 


0.40 * 


-0.05 


TOWRE PDF 


0.08 


0.07 


0.10 


0.13 


0.07 


0.02 


Word Identification 


-0.12 * 


-0.11 


-0.15 


-0.15 


0.04 


-0.22 


TOWRE SWF 


0.07 


0.08 


0.05 


0.22 * 


0.04 


-0.02 


AIMSweb 


-0.03 


-0.03 


-0.05 


0.07 


O.OI 


-0.16 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.14 * 


-0.12 


-0.19 


-0.16 


0.00 


-0.21 * 


GRADE 


-0.11 # 


-0.07 # 


-0.23 * 


0.01 


-0.07 # 


-0.15 * # 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 14 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.27 * 


0.20 * 


0.46 * 


-0.05 # 


0.41 * 


0.24 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.24 * 


0.26 * 


0.19 


0.14 


0.24 * 


0.40 * # 


Word Identification 


0.11 


0.11 


0.11 


-0.05 


0.26 * 


0.13 


TOWRE SWF 


0.07 


0.07 


0.06 


0.05 


0.14 


0.01 


AIMSweb 


-0.05 # 


-0.16 # 


0.27 


-0.05 


-0.41 # 


-0.02 


Passage Comprehension 


0.04 


0.01 


0.14 


0.03 


-0.08 


0.08 


GRADE 


0.07 


0.13 


-0.10 # 


0.39 


0.22 


-0.22 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.16 * 


0.26 * 


-0.13 


0.08 


0.48 * 


0.21 


TOWRE PDF 


0.15 * 


0.17 * 


0.08 


0.06 # 


0.14 


0.31 


Word Identification 


-0.01 


-0.03 


0.03 


-0.08 # 


0.09 


-0.10 


TOWRE SWF 


0.16 * 


0.20 * 


0.04 


0.18 * 


0.14 


0.27 * # 


AIMSweb 


-0.14 


-0.11 


-0.24 


-0.14 


0.00 


-0.18 


Passage Comprehension 


0.10 # 


0.15 * # 


-0.02 


0.09 


0.22 * # 


0.14 


GRADE 


0.23 * 


0.22 * 


0.27 * # 


-0.02 


0.34 * 


0.35 * 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 








Table IV. 15 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.29 * 


0.34 * 


0.13 


0.51 * # 


0.38 


0.14 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.18 * 


0.20 * 


0.13 


0.44 * 


0.18 


-0.01 # 


Word Identification 


0.15 * 


0.17 * 


0.11 * 


0.10 


0.28 * 


0.13 


TOWRE SWF 


0.13 * 


0.12 


0.18 * 


0.07 


0.16 


0.12 


AIMSweb 


0.25 * # 


0.28 * # 


0.17 * 


0.25 * 


0.46 * # 


0.13 


Passage Comprehension 


0.20 * 


0.15 


0.36 * 


-0.04 


0.44 


0.04 


GRADE 


0.21 


0.14 


0.42 # 


0.30 


-0.17 


0.30 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.15 * 


0.21 * 


-0.04 


0.36 * 


0.34 


-0.08 


TOWRE PDF 


0.16 * 


0.25 * 


-0.10 


0.45 * # 


0.23 


0.07 


Word Identification 


-0.04 


-0.04 


-0.04 


0.12 # 


-0.14 


-0.11 


TOWRE SWF 


0.07 


0.06 


0.11 


0.25 * 


0.10 


-0.17 # 


AIMSweb 


-0.12 * 


-0.13 * 


-0.10 


-0.06 


-0.14 


-0.20 * 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.15 # 


-0.12 # 


-0.23 


-0.15 


-0.11 # 


-0.11 


GRADE 


-0.02 


0.04 


-0.19 # 


-0.09 


0.33 


-0.13 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMS web. 

AIMS web SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 16 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack and Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.24 * 


0.30 * 


0.07 


0.28 


0.24 


0.39 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.09 


0.08 


0.12 


-0.24 # 


0.25 


0.22 


Word Identification 


0.04 


0.03 


0.10 


-0.09 


0.09 


0.09 


TOWRE SWF 


-0.04 # 


-0.04 


-0.03 


0.18 


-0.28 


-0.02 


AIMSweb 


-0.17 * # 


-0.27 * # 


0.12 


-0.08 


-0.90 * # 


0.16 


Passage Comprehension 


0.04 


0.00 


0.17 


-0.13 


0.08 


0.04 


GRADE 


-0.04 


0.09 


-0.45 # 


0.27 


0.28 


-0.28 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.18 * 


0.28 * 


-0.13 


0.29 * 


0.23 # 


0.32 * # 


TOWRE PDF 


0.18 * 


0.21 * 


0.07 


0.06 


0.20 


0.39 


Word Identification 


0.04 


0.03 


0.10 


-0.09 


0.09 


0.09 


TOWRE SWF 


0.20 * 


0.22 


0.14 


0.22 * 


0.15 


0.29 


AIMSweb 


-0.23 * 


-0.26 * 


-0.14 


-0.24 


-0.16 


-0.38 


Passage Comprehension 


0.26 * # 


0.34 * # 


0.01 


0.38 * # 


0.19 


0.45 * # 


GRADE 


0.18 


0.12 


0.38 # 


-0.17 


0.30 


0.22 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 17 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts With Low Baseline Word Attack and High Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.00 # 


0.01 


-0.02 


0.20 


0.23 


-0.40 * # 


TOWRE PDF 


0.12 


0.13 # 


0.10 


0.35 * 


0.21 


-0.18 # 


Word Identification 


0.14 * 


0.15 


0.10 


0.14 


0.38 * 


-0.06 


TOWRE SWF 


0.09 


0.08 


0.10 


0.01 


0.37 


-0.13 


AIMSweb 


0.24 * 


0.27 * 


0.17 * 


0.22 


0.47 


0.11 


Passage Comprehension 


0.24 * 


0.24 


0.26 * 


-0.13 


0.63 


0.21 


GRADE 


0.18 


0.06 


0.53 * # 


-0.24 


0.32 


0.11 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.31 * 


0.43 * # 


-0.08 


0.48 * 


0.71 * 


0.11 


TOWRE PDF 


0.23 * 


0.36 * # 


-0.16 


0.48 * # 


0.40 * 


0.21 * 


Word Identification 


-0.02 


0.02 


-0.12 * # 


0.15 # 


0.00 


-0.09 


TOWRE SWF 


0.17 * 


0.19 * 


0.14 


0.29 * 


0.22 


0.05 


AIMSweb 


-0.16 


-0.13 


-0.26 


-0.04 


-0.31 * # 


-0.03 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.04 


-0.04 


-0.06 


-0.26 


0.22 


-0.07 


GRADE 


0.43 * # 


0.61 * # 


-0.09 


0.34 


0.99 * # 


0.49 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 18 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.38 * 


0.44 * 


0.20 * 


0.69 * # 


0.29 * 


0.35 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.17 * 


0.25 * 


-0.08 


0.34 * 


0.27 * 


0.14 


Word Identification 


0.11 * 


0.16 * 


-0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.34 * 


TOWRE SWF 


0.17 * 


0.17 * 


0.15 * 


0.01 


0.17 * 


0.34 * # 


AIMSweb 


0.13 


0.18 


0.00 


0.11 


0.40 * 


0.01 


Passage Comprehension 


0.17 * 


0.06 


0.50 * 


0.02 


0.04 


0.11 


GRADE 


0.07 


0.07 


0.07 


0.43 


-0.31 


0.08 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.08 


0.11 


0.00 


0.14 


0.29 


-0.09 


TOWRE PDE 


0.15 * 


0.18 * 


0.07 


0.25 


0.21 


0.08 


Word Identification 


-0.08 


-0.10 


-0.03 


-0.17 * 


-0.01 


-0.10 


TOWRE SWE 


0.10 


0.09 


0.13 


0.08 


0.30 


-0.11 


AIMSweb 


-0.05 


-0.07 


-0.02 


0.02 


0.09 


-0.31 * # 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.06 


-0.02 


-0.19 


-0.02 


0.03 


-0.07 


GRADE 


-0.29 * # 


-0.30 * # 


-0.27 * 


-0.36 


-0.17 


-0.36 * # 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV. 19 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Eligible for Eree or Reduced-Price School Lunch 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.24 * 


0.18 * 


0.45 * 


0.10 


0.28 * 


0.16 * 


TOWRE PDE 


0.19 * # 


0.21 * # 


0.13 


0.36 * 


0.21 * # 


0.05 # 


Word Identification 


0.21 


0.23 


0.17 


-0.02 


0.37 * 


0.34 * 


TOWRE SWE 


0.14 * 


0.10 


0.24 * 


0.11 


0.19 * 


0.01 * 


AIMSweb 


0.07 


0.04 


0.15 


0.09 


0.01 


0.03 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.01 # 


0.00 


-0.02 # 


-0.03 


0.01 


0.00 


GRADE 


0.07 


-0.03 


0.37 


0.01 


0.10 


-0.21 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.19 * 


0.25 * 


0.00 


0.23 


0.41 * 


0.12 


TOWRE PDE 


0.08 


0.10 


0.00 


0.04 


0.01 


0.26 * 


Word Identification 


-0.01 


0.01 


-0.06 


0.04 


0.03 


-0.05 


TOWRE SWE 


0.17 * 


0.20 * 


0.09 


0.27 * 


0.10 


0.24 * # 


AIMSweb 


0.04 


0.10 # 


-0.15 


0.08 # 


0.08 


0.13 # 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.08 


-0.03 


-0.21 


-0.14 


0.07 


-0.03 


GRADE 


-0.22 * 


-0.19 * 


-0.30 * 


-0.63 * # 


0.03 


0.02 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Pall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV.20 



Effect Sizes for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Not Eligible for Free or Reduced-Price School Lunch 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


ABCD 
Effect Size 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


Word Attack 


0.40 * 


0.52 * 


0.07 


0.44 * 


0.65 


0.47 * 


TOWRE PDF 


0.52 * # 


0.69 * # 


0.03 


0.35 * 


1.05 * # 


0.66 * # 


Word Identification 


0.16 * 


0.15 * 


0.19 * 


0.06 


0.26 


0.12 


TOWRE SWF 


0.14 * 


0.16 


0.10 * 


0.00 


0.27 


0.20 


AIMSweb 


0.28 * 


0.31 * 


0.17 * 


0.05 


0.75 * 


0.14 


Passage Comprehension 


0.40 * # 


0.37 


0.51 * # 


-0.03 


1.04 


0.09 


GRADE 


0.02 


0.01 


0.05 


0.17 


-0.27 


0.12 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Effect Size 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Word Attack 


0.20 * 


0.30 * 


-0.07 


0.31 * 


0.67 * 


-0.09 


TOWRE PDF 


0.14 * 


0.18 * 


0.01 


0.30 * 


0.27 * 


-0.02 


Word Identification 


-0.06 


-0.08 


0.00 


0.01 


-0.02 


-0.23 


TOWRE SWF 


0.10 


0.09 


0.13 


0.23 


0.16 * 


-0.11 # 


AIMSweb 


-0.09 


-0.12 * # 


0.00 


-0.14 * # 


-0.06 


-0.16 * # 


Passage Comprehension 


-0.10 


-0.09 


-0.12 


-0.05 


-0.11 


-0.12 


GRADE 


0.06 


0.09 


-0.01 


0.17 # 


0.20 


-0.12 



Note: Population standard deviation = 15 for all tests except AIMSweb. 

AIMSweb SD (Fall) 3rd grade = 39.2; AIMSweb SD (Fall) 5th grade = 47 

Note: Raw scores were analyzed for the AIMSweb, and standard scores were analyzed for all other tests. 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV.21 



Relative Gap Reduction: All Interventions Combined 
One Year After the Intervention Year 



Grade 3 Cohort 


Average at 
Baseline 


Gap at 

baseline (Std. 
Units) 


Average at follow-up 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Gap at follow-up (Std. 
Units) 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Impact 


RGR 


Word Attack 


92.4 


0.50 


97.4 


92.1 


0.17 


0.53 


5.3 * 


0.68 


TOWRE PDE 


85.5 


0.97 


90.5 


86.6 


0.63 


0.90 


4.0 * 


0.29 


Word Identification 


88.7 


0.76 


90.9 


88.6 


0.61 


0.76 


2.3 * 


0.20 


TOWRE SWE 


86.6 


0.90 


91.7 


90.0 


0.55 


0.67 


1.7 * 


0.17 


AIMSweb 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passage Comprehension 


91.6 


0.56 


93.4 


91.3 


0.44 


0.58 


2.1 * 


0.24 


GRADE 


86.1 


0.93 


79.6 


78.6 


1.36 


1.42 


1.0 


0.05 



Grade 5 Cohort 


Average at 
Baseline 


Gap at 

baseline (Std. 
Units) 


Average at follow-up 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Gap at follow-up (Std. 
Units) 

Intervention Control 

Group Group 


Impact 


RGR 


Word Attack 


93.2 


0.45 


97.3 


94.7 


0.18 


0.36 


2.7 * 


0.50 


TOWRE PDE 


81.0 


1.27 


88.0 


86.3 


0.80 


0.91 


1.7 


0.13 


Word Identification 


88.7 


0.75 


91.1 


91.7 


0.60 


0.56 


-0.6 


-0.07 


TOWRE SWE 


84.2 


1.05 


88.6 


87.2 


0.76 


0.85 


1.4 


0.11 


AIMSweb 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passage Comprehension 


92.6 


0.49 


91.0 


92.2 


0.60 


0.52 


-1.1 


-0.15 


GRADE 


91.2 


0.59 


88.4 


87.7 


0.77 


0.82 


0.7 


0.06 



Note: RGR deined as RGR=(Impact/IOO-Average for Control Group at follow-up). 

Note: Gap defined as (100-Average Score)/15, where 100 is the population average and 15 is the population standard deviation. 



Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 








Table IV.22 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 





All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


Grade 3 Cohort 


ABCD 

Impact 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-15.6 


-3.8 


-51.1 * 


-39.9 


52.5 


-23.8 


PSSA Math 


20.2 


14.2 


38.4 


-15.5 


56.6 * 


1.4 


Sample Size 


329 


240 


89 


92 


71 


77 




All Interventions 


Word-level 

Interventions 


Failure Free 
Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Corrective 

Reading 


Grade 5 Cohort 


ABCD 

Impact 


BCD 

Impact 


A 

Impact 


B 

Impact 


C 

Impact 


D 

Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-27.3 * 


-25.3 


-33.4 * 


-30.0 


-23.8 


-22.1 


PSSA Math 


-28.8 * # 


-34.0 * # 


-13.4 


-20.1 


-56.4 * # 


-25.4 * 


Sample Size 


408 


280 


128 


102 


92 


86 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the 3rd grade cohort impact at the 0.05 level. 










Table IV.23 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-1.9 


25.9 # 


-85.3 * 


-13.6 


59.7 


31.4 


PSSA Math 


46.1 * # 


51.3 * # 


30.7 


-32.9 


120.7 * 


65.9 * # 


Sample Size 


168 


113 


55 


47 


31 


35 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-29.3 


-23.8 


-45.8 


-39.5 


-43.7 


11.7 


PSSA Math 


-10.8 


-19.3 


14.8 


-16.7 


-28.0 


-13.2 


Sample Size 


200 


142 


58 


60 


44 


38 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 











Table IV.24 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack Scores 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-21.2 


-23.1 # 


-15.6 


-63.7 * 


25.0 


-30.5 


PSSA Math 


-3.1 # 


-13.7 # 


28.4 


-7.5 


32.3 


-65.8 * # 


Sample Size 


208 


138 


70 


42 


48 


48 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-36.3 * 


-40.6 


-23.3 


-37.9 


-17.5 


-66.3 


PSSA Math 


-39.0 * 


-42.8 * 


-27.7 


-12.2 


-53.8 


-62.2 


Sample Size 


203 


148 


55 


57 


55 


36 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 









Table IV.25 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


25.1 


37.3 


-11.4 


21.0 


59.3 


31.7 


PSSA Math 


83.9 


81.3 


91.7 


76.4 # 


126.9 * 


40.8 


Sample Size 


143 


108 


35 


36 


43 


29 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


2.0 


2.2 


1.6 


-30.2 


-56.4 * 


92.9 * # 


PSSA Math 


-33.8 * 


-40.2 


-14.6 


-42.9 


-43.8 


-34.0 


Sample Size 


203 


148 


55 


57 


55 


36 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 














Table IV.26 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


0.9 


5.6 


-13.0 


-25.4 


38.6 


3.6 


PSSA Math 


6.7 


13.5 


-13.9 


-41.3 # 


75.1 


6.8 


Sample Size 


186 


132 


54 


56 


28 


48 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-32.6 * 


-26.7 


-50.5 * 


-3.6 


-9.6 


-66.8 * # 


PSSA Math 


-17.8 


-22.4 


-4.2 


26.7 


-82.0 * 


-11.8 


Sample Size 


205 


132 


73 


45 


37 


50 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 










Table IV.27 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack and Low Screening Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


57.5 


82.9 # 


OO 

bo 


34.8 


I0I.3 


II2.6 * # 


PSSA Math 


I3I.9 * # 


139.0 * # 


1 10.8 


125.0 


I72.I * 


II9.8 


Sample Size 


77 


53 


24 


23 


15 


15 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-0.6 


8.3 


-26.8 


-28.6 


-94.3 * 


147.4 * # 


PSSA Math 


-22.7 


-26.2 


-11.9 


-32.6 


-61.6 


15.5 


Sample Size 


III 


81 


30 


36 


26 


19 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 











Table IV.28 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack and High Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-4.8 


8.3 


-44.3 


8.1 


20.5 


-3.6 


PSSA Math 


21.9 


37.5 


-24.6 


-31.6 


67.2 


76.7 * # 


Sample Size 


91 


60 


31 


24 


16 


20 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-31.9 


-25.3 


-51.7 


-16.0 


-20.6 


-39.3 


PSSA Math 


-3.0 


-13.1 


27.6 


16.5 


-61.7 * 


5.8 


Sample Size 


89 


61 


28 


24 


18 


19 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 










Table IV.29 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 

Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-2.2 


0.6 




■B 


85.8 * 


-3.8 


PSSA Math 


-11. 1 


-18.3 




■■ 


73.1 


-67.5 * # 


Sample Size 


95 


72 


23 


32 


12 


28 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-55.6 * 


-61.0 


-39.4 


-44.1 


-30.5 


-108.3 * # 


PSSA Math 


34.7 


-37.6 


-26.1 


-3.3 


-65.4 


-44.0 


Sample Size 


II6 


71 


45 


21 


19 


31 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 












Table IV.30 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Eligible for Free or Reduced Price School Lunch 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-66.3 * # 


-45.2 # 


-129.5 * # 


-57.7 


-25.5 


-52.5 # 


PSSA Math 


10.1 


-0.8 


42.9 


-31.7 


45.1 * # 


-15.7 


Sample Size 


190 


144 


46 


52 


47 


45 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-74.1 * # 


-67.3 * 


-94.5 * # 


-110.7 * # 


-69.8 * 


-21.5 


PSSA Math 


-35.3 


-36.6 


-31.3 


-58.7 


-30.3 


-20.8 


Sample Size 


230 


160 


70 


53 


61 


46 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 










Table IV.31 



Impacts for 3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts Not Eligible for Free or Reduced Price School Lunch 
Late March/Early April of the Intervention Year 







Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 3 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


43.4 # 


47.6 # 


30.7 # 


9.6 


90.5 


42.7 # 


PSSA Math 


-18.3 


-34.3 


29.8 


-12.9 


-100.3 # 


10.2 


Sample Size 


139 


96 


43 


40 


24 


32 






Word-level 


Failure Free 






Corrective 




All Interventions 


Interventions 


Reading 


Spell Read 


Wilson Reading 


Reading 




ABCD 


BCD 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Grade 5 Cohort 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


Impact 


PSSA Reading 


-21.5 # 


-23.7 


-15.0 # 


-0.7 # 


-37.3 


-33.2 


PSSA Math 


-11.8 


-29.3 


40.8 


13.5 


-101.7 * 


0.2 


Sample Size 


178 


120 


58 


49 


31 


40 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

# Impact is statistically different from the impact for all students in that grade at the 0.05 level. 
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APPENDIX A 

DETAILS OF STUDY DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 




A. STUDY DESIGN 



This study was designed to estimate the impacts of four remedial reading programs using a scientifically 
rigorous experimental design involving both school-level and student-level randomi2ation. The student- 
level randomi2ation ensures that the estimates of the impacts of each of the interventions are obtained 
by comparing similar groups of students (the treatment and control groups), while the school-level 
randomi2ation ensures that each of the interventions serves a similar mix of students, enabling 
comparison of the impacts of the four interventions. 

We used this two-level random assignment design instead of a design where only schools were randomly 
assigned to one of the four interventions or a control condition for three primary reasons. First, 
randomi2ing students within schools gives us more power to detect significant impacts. Many more 
schools would have been required to obtain the same power if only schools were randomi2ed. See 
Chapter II for more discussion of the statistical power of the study. Second, randomi2ing students 
within schools meant that we generated a control group from within the schools and so could provide 
the opportunity to participate in one of the interventions to at least some students in every school in the 
study. Preliminary discussions with AIU staff suggested that it would be much easier to gain the 
cooperation of the school districts and schools if we used our approach instead of the more 
straightforward one-level design, where none of the struggling readers in schools randomi2ed to the 
control condition would receive any of the interventions. Third, we expect the distributions of student- 
level background covariates to be more similar between the treatment and control groups when students 
are randomi2ed within schools than if only schools were randomi2ed. This is due to the larger number 
of students relative to the number of schools. When randomi2ing a small number of units (e.g., schools), 
there is a higher probability that the treatment and control schools will be different on some background 
covariates, just by chance, than if there were a larger number of units randomked. In fact, in this study, 
by chance many of the smallest schools were randomi2ed to the Wilson Reading condition. However, as 
discussed in Chapter II, this does not cause problems for the analysis because students were also 
randomi2ed within schools. 

The initial power analyses suggested that we could detect substantively meaningful impacts as statistically 
significant with a high probability when 40 schools were randomly assigned to one of four remedial 
reading interventions (Mathematica Policy Research, 2002 ). Each intervention would be implemented in 
10 schools, and all treatment students within each school would receive the same intervention. Within 
each school and grade (grades 3 and 5 ), eligible students would then be randomly assigned to the 
treatment group to receive the intervention, or to the control group. The interventions would be 
delivered in instructional groups of three students, and the goal was to have two third-grade and two 
fifth-grade instructional groups within each school, with all four groups taught by one teacher. The 
expectation was that there would be approximately 1 0 eligible students in each school and grade, with six 
assigned to the treatment group and four to the control group. Once students were randomly assigned 
to the treatment and control groups within each school, we expected the program developers would 
form the instructional groups within the treatment group. 



B. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DESIGN 

Figures A.l through A. 5 detail the implementation of the study design. Figure A.l describes the school- 
level randomi2ation, including the number of schools enrolled and randomi2ed to each of the four 
interventions. As explained in Chapter II, it was necessary in some cases to form school units such that 
each school unit had instructional groups in both third and fifth grades. This first phase of 
randomi2ation was done at the school-unit level. 



A-3 




Within the schools assigned to each of the interventions, we then used student-level randomization to 
assign students to either the treatment or control group. Figures A.2 through A. 5 offer details on this 
randomization and the student-level data collection for the study. 



Torgesen et al. (2006) analyzed principal and teacher survey data, data from the Common Core of Data 
(CCD), and Pennsylvania state assessment data to compare the schools in the study with other schools in 
the AIU and schools throughout Pennsylvania and the nation. They found that the study schools had a 
higher proportion of black students, a lower proportion of Hispanic students, and a lower proportion of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunches than the nation’s schools. Compared with other 
schools in the AIU, the study schools had a higher proportion of black students, but similar proportions 
of Hispanic students and students eligible for free or reduced-price lunches. Torgesen et al. (2006) also 
found that the proportion of students scoring at or above the proficient level on the 2003 state fifth- 
grade reading assessment in the study schools was not significantiy different from the proportion for all 
Pennsylvania schools. Furthermore, they found that across the groups of study schools assigned to the 
four interventions, the proportions of fifth-graders scoring proficient or higher in 2003 were not 
significandy different, suggesting that differences in instructional effectiveness that might occur across 
the interventions examined in this study should not be attributed to differences in effectiveness of the 
general reading instruction available at these schools. 
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Figure A-1 



Consort Diagram for Schoois in Study 
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Figure A-2 



Progression of Students in Schools Assigned to Failure Free Reading 






















Figure A-3 



Progression of Students in Schoois Assigned to Speii Read P.A.T. 
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Figure A-4 



Progression of Students in Schoois Assigned to Wiison Reading 






















Figure A-5 



Progression of Students in Schoois Assigned to Corrective Reading 
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APPENDIX B 
DATA COLLECTION 




This appendix describes the second follow-up data collection activities, which occurred in the spring 
semester of the 2004-05 school year. These activities included administering student reading tests, 
conducting teacher surveys, and extracting school records data. The appendix also describes our 
approach to gathering Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA) scores from the 2003-04 
school year. Mathematica Policy Research (MPR) staff were responsible for administering the 
standardi 2 ed reading tests. Personnel from the Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AIU) worked with MPR 
staff to coordinate all data collection activities within the AIU, including collecting teacher surveys, 
school records data, and PSSA scores. ^ 



A. ADMINISTERING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Retired and substitute teachers were hired and trained to administer the standardi 2 ed tests to students. 
Schools and districts identified former teachers or current substitute teachers to serve as test 
administrators in their schools, and some of those identified proposed other teachers to cover sites from 
which we had received no recommendations. Training lasted two days and focused predominandy on 
test administration. Other topics included an overview of the study, contacting and interacting with 
schools, scheduling tests, and arranging logistics. In addition to practice time incorporated in the 
training, testers were asked to conduct a “dress rehearsal” with a child one evening and bring questions 
to the next day’s training. Many staff from the first year returned to administer tests in the second year. 
They participated in a separate, half-day, in-person, refresher training. 

Testers were provided a toll-free telephone number to call if they had any questions once they began 
administering tests. Each also audiotaped one child’s test administration session. The reading specialist 
who conducted the test administration training sessions reviewed the tapes and provided feedback. 
General reminders were e-mailed to all testers, and specific comments were discussed by telephone with 
individual testers. 

Testers administered a battery of standardi 2 ed tests about one month before the end of the 2004-05 
school year. (Table II. 8 lists the specific tests administered.) Tests were administered to both 
intervention and control students, including students who had transferred within a 100-mile radius of 
their original school. 

The total test battery administration time was about one hour — half an hour for the individually 
administered tests and half an hour for the one group-administered test — but test times varied by 
student. When scheduling sessions, test administrators allowed for time beyond the actual test time to 
set up and put away materials for each test; to take students from their classroom to the testing room 
and then to return them to their classroom; and to calculate raw test scores. Testers permitted students 
to take a break between tests as needed. ^ 



* As described in Torgesen et al. (2006), we obtained parental consent and student assent at the beginning of the 
study. 

^ Testers were not blind to the treatment/ control status of sample members. Furthermore, although some of the 
school staff who assisted in extracting school records data and obtaining PSSA scores (as explained below) were blind to 
treatment/ control status, not all of them were. Ensuring that all data collectors were blind to this information would 
have made the collection of data substantially more disruptive and burdensome for schools and students. In addition to 
this consideration, there was no apparent source of bias or other incentive to motivate intentional misreporting or 
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B. TEACHER SURVEYS 



Near the end of the 2004-05 school year, reading/language arts teachers completed a survey for each 
student in the study. The survey collected information on the student’s reading instruction, including the 
number of students in the child’s reading group(s), the types of teachers providing reading instruction, 
and the amount of instruction received; puU-out reading instruction (curriculum areas missed, ways in 
which the child made up missed content); tutoring outside of school hours; views on the student’s 
reading achievement (overall reading skiUs, improvement in reading, reading problems); and the 
frequency with which the student displayed various behaviors related to maintaining attention, 
adaptability, and social skiUs. The survey is shown in Appendix M. 

The teacher surveys were disseminated to a school Uaison (often the intervention teacher from the 2003- 
04 school year), who distributed them to and collected them from the students’ reading/language arts 
teachers. For students who had transferred to non-AIU schools, teacher surveys were mailed to the 
child’s school with a postage-paid, self-addressed return envelope. Telephone prompts were made to 
those schools to encourage the teachers to complete the survey. 



C. EXTRACTING RECORDS DATA 

At the conclusion of the 2004-05 academic year, school Uaisons abstracted data to complete each student 
records form. These forms collected information on the student’s enrollment, attendance, and 
suspensions; characteristics such as limited English proficiency, eUgibiUty for the free or reduced-price 
lunch program, and disabilities; reading services; Individual Education Plan (lEP) or Service Agreement 
specifications; grade promotion and retention; course grades; and reading and math standardized test 
scores (Appendix N). As with the teacher surveys, student records forms for transfer students were 
mailed to the child’s school with a postage-paid, self-addressed return envelope. Telephone prompts 
were made to those schools to encourage completion of the student records form. 



D. OBTAINING PSSA SCORES 



The PSSA is a standards-based, criterion-referenced assessment used to measure the attainment in 
certain areas of each Pennsylvania student in particular grades 
( http://www.pde.state.pa.us /a and t/site/default.asp i . In the 2003-04 school year, students in grades 
three and five completed the PSSA in reading and math. (Fifth-grade students were also assessed in 
writing.) School liaisons entered raw and scaled scores, standard errors, and percentile scores in either an 
electronic or a hard copy form (Appendix K). 



(continued) 

manipulation of the data, and each data collector was responsible for obtaining data for only a fairly small proportion of 
all sample members, minimizing the likely effect of any problem that arose. Reviews of completed data collection 
instruments as they were received and subsequent analyses of data did not reveal any evidence of misreporting or other 
systematic problem. With respect to the school records data, the only variable that was used in our impact analyses was 
the indicator of the student’s eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch. 
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APPENDIX C 

WEIGHTING ADJUSTMENTS AND MISSING DATA 




A. BASIC WEIGHTING ADJUSTMENTS 



Weighting adjustments are utilized to ensure that both the treatment group and the control group reflect 
the population of students in the study. The weighting is done within strata (the groups within which 
the student-level random assignment was done); these are generally defined by school and grade level. 

This appendix describes the construction of baseline weights and “base” follow-up weights, and 
describes how the latter are adjusted to account for missing data. The study weights students within 
each randomization stratum up to the number of treatment slots that were originally allocated to that 
stratum. These weights approximately correspond to a situation where schools receive funding 
proportional to enrollment. 



1. Construction of Baseline and “Base” Follow-Up Weights 

The first step in calculating the weights was to create the set of counts to which we want to weight the 
data. These counts are the control totals to which the weights within each randomization stratum sum: 
the number of treatment slots originally allocated to each randomization stratum. 

The first set of weights constructed are termed “baseline weights”; these weight all students in the study 
at baseline (the beginning of the school year), and weight treatment and control students together so that 
all students within a randomization stratum receive the same weight. The total weight within each 
stratum equals the control total for that stratum. For example, if the number of treatment slots in a 
stratum was six and there were nine consenting students (thus nine treatment and control students, 
combined), each student in that stratum would have a baseline weight of 6/9, or 2/3. 

The next set of weights constructed are termed “preliminary base” weights for impact analyses. These 
are similar to the baseline weights, except that treatment and control students within each randomization 
stratum are weighted separately to the control total for that stratum. With a few exceptions (described 
below), the weight for each treatment student is the total divided by the number of treatment students, 
and the weight for each control student is the total divided by the number of control students. 
Continuing the example from the previous paragraph, if there were six treatment students and three 
control students in the stratum, then each treatment student would receive a base follow-up weight of 
6/6, or 1, and each control student would receive a base follow-up weight of 6/3, or 2. Thus, the sum 
of the weights in each group within the stratum equals six, the number of treatment slots. This ensures 
that the treatment and control groups are weighted up to the same totals. 

An initial complication in calculating these preliminary base weights is that of siblings where both 
siblings were in the evaluation sample. Generally, all students within a randomization stratum had the 
same probability of receiving treatment. However, siblings were randomized together to ensure that 
both siblings received the same assignment, avoiding situations in which one sibling was assigned to be 
in the treatment group while the other was assigned to be in the control group. This is not a problem if 
the two siblings were in the same randomization stratum or if the two strata had the same treatment 
probability. However, if two siblings were from two different randomization strata with different 
probabilities (because of different ratios of eligible students to treatment slots in the two strata), the 
treatment probability for the sibling pair was the average of that from the two strata, and thus the 
siblings had a different probability of treatment assignment than the other students in the two strata. 
Thus, for 10 of the 79 randomization strata, slight adjustments were made to the weights to account for 
these differences in the treatment probabilities. These adjustments ensured that the ratio of the weight 
for a sibling to the weight for a non-sibling equaled the ratio of the inverse treatment probabilities for 
siblings and non-siblings. 
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B. WEIGHTING ADJUSTMENTS FOR MISSING DATA 
1. Overview of Missing Data Challenges 

The preliminary base weights described above were modified sUghdy to account for missing data on the 
tests used to assess reading ability and estimate impacts. There are two types of missing data: unit 
nonresponse, and item nonresponse. In this report, we estimate impacts on test scores from seven 
reading tests that we administered for the evaluation and test scores from reading and mathematics tests 
administered by AIU schools as part of the Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA). We 
were not able to administer the seven reading tests to aU students in our evaluation sample, and we were 
not able to collect PSSA test scores for aU of the students. The patterns of missing data for our tests and 
the PSSA tests, however, are different. There are 34 unit nonrespondents for our tests and 26 unit 
nonrespondents for the PSSA tests — in both instances, less than five percent of the evaluation sample. 
These students are unit nonrespondents because we are missing scores for aU seven of our tests and both 
PSSA tests, respectively. We create separate analysis samples — one with respondents for our tests and 
one with respondents for the PSSA tests — and adjust for nonresponse separately (though using the same 
methodology). 

In contrast to unit nonresponse, which occurs, for example, when there are missing scores for all seven 
of our reading tests, item nonresponse occurs when we are missing at least one score, but not all scores. 
On our baseline tests, there are three students missing one test score (each for a different test). For our 
second follow-up tests, which were administered one year after the interventions ended, two students are 
missing scores on one test, and another student is missing a score on a different test. Because there is so 
litde item nonresponse — we are missing less than one-half of one percent of test scores — item 
nonrespondents are dropped from item-specific analyses without further adjustment. This should have a 
negligible effect on estimates. 

As noted above, we use weighting adjustments to compensate for unit nonresponse. There are three 
types of unit nonresponse for which we utili2e weighting adjustments: school by grade randomi2ation 
strata in which there were no control students observed, a school unit for which there were no control 
students observed at all, and student unit nonresponse. The weighting adjustment method used weights 
up students with observed test scores who look similar to the students whose test scores are missing. 
Specifically, for unit nonresponse, we reassigned nonrespondent weights to other students in the same 
grade, blocking stratum (the strata within which the school-level randomi2ation was done, defined by the 
percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch), and intervention using matching 
techniques that weight up other students who look similar to the student with missing information. 
These three types of missing data and the weighting adjustments are described further below. 



2. Strata With No Control Students 

Because the study was designed such that no intervention slots would go unfilled if there were enough 
consenting students to fill out an instructional group, in some randomi2ation strata there were 
insufficient numbers of consenting students to assign any students to the control group. For example, if 
there were just three consenting students in a grade level within a school, all three would be assigned to 
receive the treatment and there would be no students assigned to the control group in that school and 
grade. There are seven such randomi2ation strata. 
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For each of these strata, we weight up control students in other strata who look like the missing 
students. This similarity is defined as being in the same blocking stratum and grade, same race, gender, 
and income (when possible), and similar baseline test scores. Because there is no information available 
on the missing control students, and because at baseline the treatment and control students within a 
randomi 2 ation stratum should be only randomly different from one another, we do this by finding 
control students who look similar to the treatment students in the strata with missing control students. 

Priority is given to close matching on the baseline test scores because they should be highly predictive of 
the outcome test scores. In addition, the matching is generally done so that exact matches on gender, 
race, and family income categories are obtained when possible — for example, an African American male 
student in a family with income over $30,000 is matched to other African American male students with 
family incomes over $30,000 and similar baseline test scores. In this way, control students with the same 
race, gender, and income level, and similar baseline test scores are weighted up to account for the 
missing control students in the strata with no control students. The weighting is done inversely 
proportional to the Mahalanobis distance, so that students with test scores more similar to those of the 
target are given greater weight than students with test scores less similar. 



For example, suppose a stratum with no control students had three treated students, and that the control 
total for the weighting is six (so that the sum of the weights in the treatment and control groups in that 
stratum should each equal six). Each treatment student will get a weight of two. In addition, matches 
will be found for each treatment student in the stratum. Suppose treatment students one and two each 
have one match, while treatment student three has two matches, with Mahalanobis distances (D) of two 
and four, respectively. Each of the matches for treatment students one and two will have their weights 



increased by = 2 * 
increased by Wj = 2 * 



1/D 

1/2 

1/2 + 1/4 



For treatment student three, the two matches will have their weights 



4 

3 



and W 2 = 2 * 



1/4 



1/2 + 1/4 



2 

— , respectively. 



Note that the sum of 



these weight increases is 2+2+4/3+2/3— 6, which is the correct control total for that stratum. 



3. School Unit With No Control Students 

There is one school unit for which there are no control students observed at all, in either third or fifth 
grade. This case is more complicated than the randomi 2 ation strata with no control students; it is not 
possible to estimate school unit parameters in the analysis model when there are no control students 
observed in an entire school unit. We thus drop this school-unit from the analysis, but weight up other 
students who look similar to the students in that school unit, to account for their being dropped. This 



3 We define “similar” test scores as having a small Mahalanobis distance, where the Mahalanobis distance between 
the test scores of student i and student j is defined as — Xj)'!! ^{x^ — Xj) , where X consists of baseline values of 

the nine test scores of primary interest (Aimsweb standard score, GRADE standardhed score on passage 
comprehension, TOWRE 45-second phonemic decoding and awareness standard score, TOWRE 45-second sight word 
efficiency standard score, WRM-R word identification grade-based standard score, WRM-R word attack grade-based 
standard score, WRM-R passage comprehension grade-based standard score, WJIII calculation standard score, and 
W)III spelling standard score), and S is the covariance matrix of these nine test scores in the full sample. 

There is no baseline measure for the PSSA available. For the purpose of computing the Mahalanobis 
distances, we used the baseline scores from the other tests. 
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will preserve the balance achieved through randomi 2 ation; simply dropping the students from that 
school unit may degrade such balance. 

A weighting adjustment similar to that for the strata with no control students was used here, except that 
in addition to control matches for the missing control students in this school unit, as described above, 
we also found treatment matches for the dropped treatment students. The method is similar to the 
procedure described above, except that the potential matches are restricted to treatment students in the 
same blocking stratum, grade, and intervention. 



4. Nonresponse at Follow-Up 

A final source of missing data is student-level (unit) nonresponse. An approach similar to that described 
above is used to adjust for this nonresponse, where students in the same treatment group, blocking 
strata, and grade, with the same age, race, family income, and similar baseline test scores, are weighted up 
to account for the unit nonrespondents. As noted above, we perform separate weight adjustments for 
our two analysis samples — one sample with the students who took our seven reading tests and one with 
the students for whom we obtained PSSA test scores. 



C. IMPUTATION OF FREE OR REDUCED PRICE LUNCH STATUS 

For most variables used in the analyses there was very Utde item-nonresponse. However, 24 students (3 
percent) had a missing value for the variable indicating free or reduced-price lunch status, as reported in 
the school records. Because this variable was used to define a key subgroup of interest and because we 
had supplementary information from the parent survey, we used hot-deck imputation (Little and Rubin, 
2002) to impute free or reduced-price lunch eligibility for those 24 students. Specifically, for students 
with missing free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, we imputed their eligibility by randomly selecting one 
student with the same family income level and family si 2 e (as reported in the parent survey) and imputing 
their observed eligibility status for the student with missing eligibility status. This enables the use of all 
students in the free or reduced-price lunch eligibility subgroup analyses. 
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APPENDIX D 

DETAILS OF STATISTICAL METHODS 




A. ESTIMATION OF IMPACTS 



The impacts are defined as the regression-adjusted difference in the average achievement scores for the 
treatment and the control groups. From the hierarchical linear model (HLM), we estimate impacts for 
each of the four interventions. ^ We also estimate the impact of being assigned to any of the 
interventions, denoted as the pooled intervention impact (ABCD), as the average of these four 
intervention impacts.'^ 

As discussed in Chapter IV, we can obtain our impact estimates from our model by substituting in the 
level-two equations (Equations (IV.2) in Chapter IV) into the level-one equation (Equation (IV. 1) in 
Chapter IV) and considering this combined equation for different profiles of students and school units. ^ 
We assume that each blocking stratum contributes equally to the impacts and construct impacts using an 
equally weighted average blocking effect. ® 

In addition to estimating impacts for the aU students in the third-grade cohort and aU students in the 
fifth-grade cohort, we estimate impacts for subgroups of students within each grade cohort. Being able 
to estimate impacts for subgroups and to test for differences in impacts among them allows for 
potentially better targeting of the interventions to, for example, students with especially low phonemic 
decoding skills. To estimate subgroup impacts, we modify the model specification found in Chapter IV 
to allow for a general subgroup, 5- , as described below. 



5 We used HLM 6 © software published by Scientific Software International, Inc. to obtain the HLM estimates. 
Parameter estimates are obtained using restricted maximum likelihood (REML), as discussed in Raudenbush and Bryk 
( 2002 ). 

® Since we assume that each intervention contributes equally to the pooled intervention impact, we use an equally 
weighted average of the individual interventions. 

^ For example, the equation pertaining to control students from school units assigned to intervention D is 

Yy = Ao + 720 ioij + (1 / 4)(loi + + lo3 ) + (1 / 4) [(I 21 + + 123 ] + erwr 

And, the equation pertaining to treatments in intervention A is 

Yy ~ Too 7oi 7m 7u (Tio Tii^yoij (1^4)(^qj -I- ■*" ' 303 ) ■*" (1^4)(^ji -1- ^j 2 + 

-l-(l/4)[(|2i +^22 +^23)V^,■] + ^'■'■^'■■ 

Similar equations can be obtained for each intervention and treatment or control group. 

® An estimate of impacts for different profiles of students could include those students in a particular intervention 
within a particular blocking strata. Since we assume blocking strata contribute equally to the impact estimates, we capture 
the blocking effect by using an average blocking effect, where each blocking strata contributes equally. This average is an 
equally weighted average of impacts for interventions and combinations of interventions from each of the four blocking 
strata. For example, impacts for interventions A in blocking strata 1, 2, 3 and 4 are averaged so that each blocking strata 

contributes equally to impact of intervention A. Thus, for the third-grade cohort, the term (l/4)(|^ji ^12 +' 513 ) 1*1 

Equation (IV.5) captures the blocking effect in intervention A impacts. 
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B. IMPACTS FOR GENERAL SUBGROUPS MEASURED AT THE INDIVIDUAL 
LEVEL 

The model specification found in Chapter IV is modified as follows to allow for different impacts for a 
general subgroup, 



Level One: Student i within school unit j 

yuj = Paj + PijTij + Pijyoij + PijSij + PAjTijSij + ry 

Level Two: School Unit j 

3 

Pkj ~YkO ~^Yk\^i ~^Yk2^j ~^Yki^j ~^’'^^klPi Mkj’ 

1=1 



for level-one parameter k = 0,K ,4, where Ty is as defined as in Chapter IV, and 

Sy = I if Student i in school-unit j is in the subgroup, and 

S,. = 0 if student i in school-unit j is not in the subgroup. 

C. ADJUSTMENT FOR MULTIPLE COMPARISONS 

When estimating impacts for multiple outcomes and testing multiple interventions, there is a concern 
that some estimated impacts will be found to be signiticantiy different from zero, even if there is actually 
no impact of the interventions (a “Type 1” error). In fact, even if there were no differences between the 
treatment and control groups, 5 percent of test statistics comparing the outcomes of the two groups 
would be expected to be significant at the 5 percent level. To address these types of concerns, methods 
have been developed that adjust the significance levels of tests to account for the number of tests being 
performed. 

We implemented two of these methods that adjust significance levels to account for the multiple 
comparisons being performed. The first is the Bonferroni correction, which is a commonly used 
method that controls the familywise error rate, ensuring that the probability of making any Type 1 
error — rejecting a null hypothesis that is in fact true — is at the designated level (e.g., 0.05). The 
drawback of the Bonferroni method is that it often has low statistical power. The second method we 
utilized was developed by Benjamin! and Hochberg (BH) in 1995. The BH method controls the “false 
discovery rate,” or the expected proportion of falsely rejected hypotheses (Type 1 errors). This 
procedure is more powerful than the Bonferroni method, and is particularly relevant for situations such 
as this, where interest is in assessing the impact of an intervention on multiple outcomes. 

A key consideration in using these procedures is the grouping of tests; the adjustments are done within 
groups and they depend on the number of tests within each group. We use two groupings: the seven 
reading tests within each grade level and contrast examined (e.g., ABCD), and the two or three tests 
within each reading domain (phonemic decoding and awareness, reading accuracy and fluency, and 
reading comprehension), grade level, and contrast. We used these groupings because we are generally 
interested in statements such as “the four interventions combined increased phonemic decoding among 
students in the third-grade cohort,” making statements separately for the third-and fifth-grade cohorts, 
and separately for each type of contrast (the four interventions, the three word-level interventions, and 
each of the four interventions individually) . 
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Tables D.l through D.20 show the significance levels with no adjustment (as presented in Chapter IV), 
adjusted using the Bonferroni method, and adjusted using the BH method, for the full sample and for 
each of the subgroups. The odd-numbered tables do the adjustments within tests grouped by type; the 
even-numbered tables do the adjustments within groups of all seven tests. The corresponding sample 
sizes are reported in Tables IV.l to IV.IO. 
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Table D.l 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Word-level Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf BH 



Failure Free Reading 



Spell Read 



Wilson Reading 



Corrective Reading 



Unadj. Bonf 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf" referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.2 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts; Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Spell Read 

Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Wilson Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 






All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 5 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack * * * * * * 

TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 

TOWRE SWE 

AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.3 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Word Attack Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.4 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Word Attack Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Spell Read Wilson Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Word-level Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Failure Free Reading 



Spell Read 



Wilson Reading 



Corrective Reading 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.5 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Word Attack Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 





* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.6 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Word Attack Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AlMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AlMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH ~ Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH ~Unadj. Bonf. BH 






* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.7 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 3 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH ~Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack 

TOWRE PDF ****** ****** 

Word Identification * * * 

TOWRE SWE 
AlMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AlMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Word-level Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH ~ 



Failure Free Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH ' 



Spell Read 



Wilson Reading 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH ' 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.8 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 3 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDF 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Word-level Interventions 



Failure Free Reading 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. 



Spell Read 
Bonf. 



Wilson Reading 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 





* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.9 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 5 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack 

TOWRE PDE ****** * * * 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 

AIMSweb ****** * * * 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D. 10 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH ~ UnadJ. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH ~ UnadJ. Bonf. BH ~Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Word-level Interventions 



Failure Free Reading 



Spell Read 



Wilson Reading 



Corrective Reading 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf" referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D. 11 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores and Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores; Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 5 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.12 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores and Low Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Word-level Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Failure Free Reading 



Spell Read 



Wilson Reading 



Corrective Reading 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 





* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.13 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Grade 3 Cohort Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDF 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 




Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.14 



3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with Low Baseline Word Attack Scores and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




Wilson Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



Corrective Reading 
Unadj. Bonf. BH 



* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.15 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack Scores and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, Tests Grouped by Type 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions 



Word-level Interventions 



Failure Free Reading 



Unadj . 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj . 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj . 



Spell Read 
Bonf. 



Wilson Reading 



Corrective Reading 



BH 



Unadj . 



Bonf 



BH 



Unadj. 



Bonf. 



BH 



Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 
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Table D.16 

3rd and 5th Grade Cohorts with High Baseline Word Attack Scores and High Screening Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: Comparison of Significance Levels, All Tests Grouped Together 



Grade 3 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Failure Free Reading 



Spell Read 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Unadj. Bonf. 



BH 



Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 





Grade 5 Cohort 

Word Attack 
TOWRE PDE 

Word Identification 
TOWRE SWE 
AIMSweb 

Passage Comprehension 
GRADE 



All Interventions Word-level Interventions Failure Free Reading Spell Read Wilson Reading Corrective Reading 

Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH Unadj. Bonf. BH 




* Impact is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

Note: "Unadj." is unadjusted p-values, "Bonf." referes to p-values adjusted using Bonferroni procedure, "BH" refers to p-values adjusted using Benjamini and Hochberg (1995) procedure. 






